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Ti E reader who defires a circumfantial account of 
the following treatife and of its author, muft be re- 
ferred to the narration of bis life in the Biographia 
Britannica, to Grant's publication of his Epifiles, 
Uptan’s of his Schoolmafier, and Bennet’s of his col~ 
leéted Works ; the laft of which is fallowed through this 
edition of Toxophilus. He will find in this place 


merely a few brief notices. 


Roger Afcham was not fimply @ fcholar and an au- 
thor; be fufiained alfo an adtive and an ufeful part in 
public life. In the reign of Heury VIIT, when the 
‘Latin language bounded the attainments of fcholars in 
this country, be taught Greek at Cambridge with dif- 
b tinguifbed 
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tinguifhed reputation. An acquaintance with this ele 

gant exotic was held in that age the principal accom- 

plifoment of female education, and Afcham was called 

from the univerfity to teach the princeffes and the ladies 

of the court to read Greek and to write a fine hand, 

Together with JSrill in caligraphy he poffeffed an exqui- 
| ite Latin flyle, and with thefe qualifications held the 
| place of Latin fecretary to Edward VI, Mary 1, and 
| Elizabeth: having been the direétor of their fludies, 
he became the vehicle of their politics, His memory 
claims thé regard of his country, as that of one wha 
was among the firf? inftitutors of Greek literature, and 
who, though not himfelf a reformer, was among the 
ficft friends of the reformation, in England, 


Loxophilus, firft publifbed in 1544, was written at 
the univerfity, purpofely to recommend the exercife of 
the bow, as a@ falutary and liberal recreation, to the 
fiudious and fedentary. Like the Schoolmafler of the 
Jame author, it may jufily be pronounced a confummate 
treatife, Apologetical and hiftorical in the former, and 
3 . didactic 
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didattic in the latter, of the two books into which it is 
‘divided, it forinks not from a comparifon with any ex- 
ample of the difiurfive fpectes of compofition, of ancient 
or of modern date. Bya revolution of times and man~ 
ners, at once curious and perver fe, thefe two admirable 
treatifes have now changed hands, and each perhaps is 
 baatded moft by that fex for which it was leaf? intended, 
The bow, in the hands of the Britifh fair, prefents a 
new era in archery: without lofing any thing of its 
effect, it has relaxed much of its flubbornne/s ; to its 
ancient honours it has added novel and unexpetted 


graces; it has firuck out the unknown pleafure which 


the king of Perfia fought in vain; and no longer exer= 


eifed to wound and to defiroy, bends to affimilate with 


the arts of peace, and forms a new link in the chain 


of fociety. | 
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Some Extra@s from Books fubfe- 
quent to the date of Toxophilus. — 


CC ? \ ) | 
HERE died about three hundred, moft 

of them fhot with arrows, which were reported to 

be of the length of a taylor’s yard; fo ftrong and 


mighty a bow the Cornifhmen were faid to draw.” 
Lord Bacon’s Hiftory of the Reign of Henry VIi. 
p- 171%. edit. 1641. 


“© At which day (of his coronation) he did in- 
ftitute for the better fecurity of his perfon a band 
of fifty archers, under a captain, to attend him, 


by the name of yeomen of his guard.” __ 
Ibid. p. ro. 


«© What though with our 12,000 or 15,000 we 
have oft defeated their armies of 50,000 or 60,000 ; 
ftands it with reafon of war to expeé the like fuccefs 
{till ? efpecially fince the ufe of arms is changed, and 


for the bow, proper for men of our ftrength, the 


caliver begins to be generally received,” 
Lord Herbert's Life and Reign of Henry VIII, 
p. 18. edit. 1649. 


“¢ Becaufe alfo unlawful games kept men from 
fhooting in the long bow, they were put down, 
and archery commanded, For the better under- 

ftanding 
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fianding of which a&, another paft, whereby the 
cfofs bow alfo was forbidden.” : 


Ibid. p. 19, 


<6 The law of archery, made before, was not 
only confirmed but made perpetual: fo that, not- 
withftanding the ufe of calivers or hand-guns (for 
mufquets were not yet known) it was thought fit 
to continue the bow. While he that carries the 
caliver goes unarmed, the arrow will have the fame 
effe& within its diftance as the bullet, and can for 
one fhot return two. Befides, as they ufed their 
halberts with their bows, they could fall on the 


enemy with great advantage.” 
Ibid. p. 55. 


«¢ Greaves in his Pyramidographia fays, Some 
Turkifh bows are of fuch firength as to pierce a plank 
fix inches thick. I fpeak what I have feen. And 
Barclay in his Icon Animorum, fpeaking of the 
Turkith bow (which differed very little in form 
from the long bow anciently in ufe among us, 
being drawn by the hand without the help of the 
rack that is ufed to fome other bows) fays, J was 
an eye witne/s how one of thefe bows, with a little ar- 


row, did pierce through a piece of fleel three fingers 


thick.” 
Hooper’s Rational Recreations, 
Vol, I, p. 193. edit. 1783. 
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In Partitiones Sagittarias ROGER! 
AscHAMI, GuUALTERUS HADDO- 


nus Cantabrigtenfis * Regius. 


M, TTERE qui celercs fumma velit arte Sagittas, 
Ars erit ex ifto fumma profecia libro. 

Quicquid habent arcus rigidi, nervique rotundi, 
Sumere fi libet, hoc fumere fonte licet. 

AscHAMUS éff author, magnum quem fecit APOLLO, 
Arte fua, magnum Pauuas & arte fua, 

Doéta manus dedit hune, dedit hune mens doéta libellum 
Que videt ars, ufus vifa parata facit. 

Optimus hec author quia tradidit optima fcripta. 


Convenit hee nobis optima velle fequi. 


® Of King’s College, 
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5B IAS the wyfe man came to Crefus the riche 
Kinge, on a time, when he was makinge newe 
fhippes, purpofinge to have fubdued by water the 
out ifles lying betwixte Grece and Afia Minor. 
«s What newes nowe in Grece ?”” fayth the Kinge 
to Bias. ‘‘ None other newes but thefe,” fayth 
Bias: ‘* that the ifles of Grece have prepared a 
“* wonderful company of horfemen to over-run 
*¢ Lydia withal,”’ ‘* There is nothing under hea- 
** ven, fayth the Kinge, that I would fo foone 

sé with, 


xii] 


“¢ with, as that they durft be fo balde, to meete 
** us on the land with horfe,” ‘* And thinke you,” 
** fayth Bias, ‘¢ that there is any thinge which 
they would fooner wifhe, then that you fhould 
be fo fonde, to meete them on the water with 
‘* fhippes?” And fo Cre/us, hearing not the true 
newes, but perceyving the wyfe mannes minde and 
counfell, both gave then over makinge of his fhippes, 
and left alfo behinde him a wonderful example for 
al common wealthes to followe: that is, evermore 
to regarde and fet moft by that thinge wherunto 
nature hath made them moft apt, and ufe hath 
made them moft fitte, 


cc 
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By this matter I meane the hooting in the longe 
bow, for Englifhemen: which thinge, with al my 
hart I do withe, and if I were of * authority, I 
would counfell all the gentlemen and yomen of 
Englande, not to chaunge it with any other thinge, 
howe good foever it feeme to be, but that ftil, ac- 
cording to the olde wont of Englande, youth fhould 


—-ufe it for the moft honeft paftime in peace, that 


men might Randle it as a moft fure weapon in 
warre. Other + ftronge weapons, which both ex- 


* Authority is here ufed not for Power, but for Credit or Influence, 


+ Fire-arms began about this time to be made, for the hand ordnance or 


great guns feem to have been near a century employed in war before hand- 
guns were much ufed, 
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perience doth prove to be good, and the wifedome 


of the Kinges Majefty and his counfel provides to 
be had, are not ordayned to take awaye fhooting ; 
but that both, not compared together, whether 
fhould be better than the other, but fo joyned to- 
gether, that the one fhould be alwayes an ayde and 
helpe for the other, might fo ftrengthen the realme 
on all fides, that no kinde of enemye, in any kinde 
of weapon, might pafle and go beyonde us, 


For this purpofe I, partlye provoked by the coun- 
fell of fome gentlemen, partlye moved by the love 
which I have alwayes borne toward fhootinge, have 
written this litle treatife; wherein, if I have not 
fatisfyed any man, I truft he will the rather be con- 
tent with my doinge, becaufe [ am (I fuppofe) the 


firft, which hath faid any thinge in this matter, 
_ (and fewe beginninges be perfect, fayth wyfe men :) 
and alfo becaufe, if I have faide amiffe, 1 am con- 


tent that any man amende it, or, if I have faid to 
litle, any man that will to adde what him pleafeth 
to it. 


My minde is, in profiting and pleafing every 
man, to hurt or difpleafe no man, intending none 


other purpofe, but that youth might be ftirred to 


¢C labour, 
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Yabour, honeft pattinne, and virtue, and as much 


‘@s laye in me, plucked from ydlenes, unthrifty 
‘games ‘and ‘vice: which thinge I have laboured 
Onlye in this booke, fhewinge howe fit fhootinge 
is for all kindes of men; howe honeft a paftime 
for “the minde, howe ‘holfonie an exercife for ‘the 
Podye ; nét ‘vile for great men ‘to'ufe, not coftly 
for poore meh to fuftayne, not lurking in holes and 
corners for ill mén at their pleafure to mifufe it, but 
abydinge in the open fighte and face of the worlde, 
for good men ee it ‘fault by veto ours th to 
he by Phelan ta 


‘Aid here I would defire-al fel ctiten and yo- 
“meh to ufe this ‘paftime in 'fuch-a meane, ‘that the 
outragioufnels of great'gaminge fhould ‘not hurt the 
honeftye of fhootinge, which, of his owne ‘nature, 
‘is alwayes joyned with honeftye : ‘yet for mennes 
‘faultes oftentimes blamed unworthelye, ‘as all good 
*thinges have bene, and evermore'fhal be. 


If any man would blame me, eyther for takinge 
fuch a matter in hande, or els for wrytinge it in the 
Englifbe tongue, ‘this 'aunfwere I may tmake him, 
“that when the belt ‘of ‘the ‘realme 'thinéke it honeft 

“for them’ to ufe, ‘I, one of the meaneft ‘forte, ought 
a teh A not 
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not to fuppofe it vile for me to wryte: and thoughe 
to have written it in another tongue, had bene 
both more profitable for my ftudy, and alfo more 
* honeft for my name, yet 1 can thincke my la- 
boure well beftowed, if with a little hindrance of 
my profite and name, may come any furtherance 
to the pleafure or commodity of the gentlemen and 
yomen of Englande, for whofe fake 1 toke this mat- 
ter in hand. And as for the Latine or Greeke 
tongue, everye thinge is fo excellentlye done in 
them, that none can do better: In the Engli/he 
tongue, contrary, everye thinge in a maner fo 
meanlye both for the matter and handelinge, that no 
man can do worfe. For therein the leaft learned, 
for the moft part, have bene alwayes moft readye 
to write. And they which had leaft hope in Latine, 
have bene moft bould in Englifbe: when furelye 
everye man that is moft readye to talke, is not moft 
able to write. He that will write well in any 
tongue, mutt follow this counfel of Ariffotle, to 
fpeake as the comon people do, to thinke as wyle 
men do: as fo fhoulde everye man underftand him, 
and the judgement of wyfe men alowe him. Manye 
Englifbe writers have not done fo, but ufinge ftraunge 
wordes, as Latine, Frenche, and Italian, do make 


# Honett is here used for honourable. 
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all thinges darke and harde. Ones I communed 
with a man which reafoned the Englifhe tongue to 
be enriched and encreafed thereby, fayinge: ** Who 
‘¢ will not prayfe that feaft where a man fhall 
“© drincke at a dinner both wyne, ale and beere ¢”’ 
“© Truly (quoth I) they be al good, every one 
taken by himfelfe alone, but if you put malvefye 
“© and facke, redde wyne and white, ale and beere, 
and al in one pot, you fhall make a drincke not 
“¢ eafye to be knowen, nor yet holfome for the 
€* bodye.”. Cicero, in folowing J/ocrates, Plato and 
Demofthenes, encreafed the Latine tongue after ano- 
ther fort. This way, becaufe divers men that 
wryte, do not know, they can neyther folow it, 
becaufe of theyr ignoraunce, nor yet will prayfe it 
for over arrogancye, two faultes, feldome the one 
out of the others companye, Lngli/be writers, by 
diverfity of time, have taken dyvers matters in 
hand. In our fathers time no thinge was read but 
bookes of fayned chevalrie, wherin a man by read- 
inge fhoulde be led to none other ende, but onely 
to manflaughter and baudrye. If anye man fup- 
pofe they were good enough to pafle the time with 
all, he is deceived. For furely vaine wordes do 
worke no fmall thinge in vaine, ignorant, and 

young mindes, efpecially if they be geven any thinge 
¥ thereunto 
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thereunto of their owne nature. Thefe bookes (as 
[ have heard fay) were made the moft part in abs 
bayes, and monatteries, a very likely and fit fruite 
of fuch an ydle and blind kind of lyving. In our 
tyme now, when every man is geven to know, 
much rather than to live wel, very many do write, 
but after fuch a fafhion as very many do {hoote, 
Some fhooters take in hande ftronger bowes, than 
they be able to * maintaine. This thinge maketh 
them fome time to over fhoote the marke, fome 
time to fhoote far wyde, and perchaunce hurt fome 
that looke on. Other that never learned to fhoote, 
nor yet knoweth good fhaft nor bow, wil be as bufy 
as the beft, but fuche one commonlye + plucketh 
down a fide, and crafty archers which be againtt 
him, will be both glad of him, and alfo ever redye 
to lay and bet with him: It were better for fuch 
one to fit down than fhote. Other there be, which 
have very good bow and fhafts, and good know- 
ledge in fhootinge, but they have been brought up 
in fuch evill favoured fhootinge, that they can 
neither fhoote t fayre nor yet nere. If any man 
will applye thefe thinges together, fhal not fe the 
* To maintaine is to manage. 


-¢ To pluck down afide, we believe, is to fhoot on one fide into the grounds 


¢ Neither thoot gracefully nor exactly. 
one 
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one far differ from the other. And I alfo, amonges. 


all other, in wryting this litle treatife, have folowed 


fome yong fhooters, which both wil begin to fhote, 
for a litle. money, and alfo wil ufe to thoote ones 
or twife about the marke for nought, afore they 
begin a good, And therefore dyd I take this litle 
matter in hand, to aflay myfelfe, and hereafter, by 
the grace of God, if iudgement of wyfe men, that 
loke on, thinke that I can do anye good, I may 
perchance caft my fhaft among other, for better 
game. Yet in writing this booke, fome man wil 
marveile perchance, why that I beyng an unper- 
fect fhooter, fhould take in hand to write of mak- 
yng a perfect archer: the fame man, peradventure, 
wil marveile howe a whetftone, whiche is blunt, can 
make the edge of a knife fharpe : I would the fame 
man fhould confider alfo, that in going about any 
matter, there be four things to be confidered, 
doing, faying, thincking, and_perfectnefs : Firft, 
there is no man that doth fo well, but he can fay 
better, || or els fome men, whiche be now ftarke 
nought, fhould be too good: Again, no man can 
utter with his tongue, fo wel as he is able to ima- 


| This paflage is fomewhat confufed. The meaning is, that if from what 
men fay we could infer what they do, we might think many to be good, 
whom we hear talking well, whom yet we know to be bad, becaufe they 
live ill, 


gine 
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gine ‘with his minde, and yet perfeétnes itfelfe is 
far above al thinkinge. Then, feyng that faying 
is one ftep nerer .perfectnes than doing; ilet every 
man leave matveyling why my worde fhal ra. 
ther expreffe, than my dede uk EN perfedt 
aeceer 


I eruit no man will be offended with this litle 
‘pooke, excepte it be fome fletchers and bowyers, 
thinkinge hereby that many that love fhootinge 
- fhall tbe taught to refufe fuch noughtye wares as 
they 'woulde utter. ‘Honeft * fletchers and bow- 
yers do not fo, and they that be unhoneft, ought 
rather to amende themfelves for doing ill, than be 
angrye with me for faying well. A fletcher hath 
even as good a’quarell'to -be angrye with an archer 
that refufeth an ill fhaft, as a ‘blade-fmith hath to 
a fletcher that forfaketh to -bye of him a noughtye 
knyfe; ‘for as; an archer muft be .content that a 
fletcher knowe-aigood fhafte in every pointe for 
the sperfeGer makyng of it; fo.an honelt fletcher 
will alfo be ‘coritent that a ‘fhooter know a good 
i everye pointe, for the -perfecter ufinge of 

; becaufe the one knoweth Jlikeva fletcher howe 
to ‘make ‘it, ‘the other knoweth like an archer how 


bl Pletcher is an arrow maker. 
to 
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toufit. And feinge the knowledge is one in them 


both, yet the ende divers ; furely that fletcher is an 


enemy to archers and artillery, which cannot be 
content that an archer knowe a fhafte, as well for 
his ufe in fhootinge, as he himfelfe fhould knowe 
a thafte, for his advantage in fellinge. And the ra- 
ther, becaufe fhaftes be not made fo much to be - 
fold, but chieflye to be ufed. And feinge that ufe 


and occupyinge is the ende why a fhafte is made, 


the makyng, as it were, a meane for ocupyinge, 
furelye the knowledge in every point of a good 
fhafte, is more to be required in a fhooter thana 
fletcher. 


Yet, as I fayde before, no honeft fletcher will 
be angrye with me, feing I do not teache howe to 
make a fhafte, which belongeth onlye to a good 
fletcher, but to knowe and handle a fhafte, which 
belongeth to an archer. And this litle booke, I 
truft, fhall pleafe and profit both parties : for good 
bowes and fhaftes fhall be better knowen to the 
commodity of all fhooters, and good fhootinge 
may, perchaunce, be more occupyed to the profit 
of all bowyers and fletchers. And thus I praye 
God that all fletchers, getting their lyving truly, 
and all archers, ufinge fhootinge honeftlye, and all 

manner 
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- gnanner of men that favour artillerye, ‘maye live 
continuallye in healthe and merinefle, obeying theyr 

Prince as they fhoulde, and loving God as they 
oughte: to whome, for all thinges, be all honour 
and glorye for ever, Amen. : 


ROGER ASCHAM. 
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First BOoOOoOKeE 


OF TT HE 


SCHOLE or SHOOTINGE. 


PHILOLOGUS. TOXOPHILUS. 


PHILOLO- OU ftudye to fore, Toxophilus. 
GUS. Tox. I will not hurt myfelfe 
over much, I warrant you. Put. Take heede 
you do not, for we phyfitions faye, that it is ney- 
ther good for the eyes in fo cleare a funne, nor yet 
holefome for the body, fo foone after meate, to 
looke upon a mans booke, Tox. In eatinge 
and ftudyinge I will never folowe any phyficke, 
for if I did, I am fure I fhould have fmall pleafure 
in the one, and lefle courage in the other, But 
what news drave you hither, I pray you. Put, 
Small news, trulye, but that as I came on walk- 
inge, I fortuned to come with three or four that 
went to fhoote at the prickes: and when [ fawe 
: not 
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not you amonges them, but at the laft efpyed you 
lookinge on your booke here fo * fadlye, I 
thought to come and hold you with fome com- 
munication, left your booke fhoulde run away 
with you. For methought by your waveringe 
pace, and earneft lookinge, your booke ledde you, 
not you it, Tox. Indeede, as it chaunced, my 
minde went fafter then my feete, for I happened — 
here to reade in Phedro Platonis, a place that en- 
treates wonderfullye of the nature of foules, which 
place, whethir it were for the paflinge eloquence 
of Plato, and the Greeke tongue; or for the highe 
and godlye defcription of the matter, kepte my 
minde fo occupyed, that it had no leifure to looke 
to my feete. For I was readynge how fome foules, 
beinge well feathered, flewe alwayes about heaven 
and heavenly matters ; other fome havinge their 
feathers mouted away and droupinge, fancke 
downe into earthlye thinges. Pui. I remem- | 
ber the place very well, and it is wonderfullye fayd 
of Plato, and now | fee it was no marveile thoughe 
your feete fayled you, feinge your minde flewe fo 
fafte. | Tox. I am glad now that you letted me, 
for my heade akes with lookinge on it, and be-~ 
caufe you tell me fo, I am very forye that I was 


* Serioufly, 
not 
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not with thofe good fellowes you fpake upon, for 
it is a very fayre day for a man to fhoote in. 
Pui. And methincke, you were a great deale bet. 
ter occupyed, and in better company, for it is a 
very fayre day for a man to go to his booke in, 
Tox. All dayes and wethers will ferve for that pur- 
 pofe, and furely this,occafion was ill loft. Put, 
- Yea, but cleare wether maketh cleare mindes, and 
it is beft, as I fuppofe, to fpende the beft time upon 
the beft thinges : and me thought you fhotte verye 
well, and at that marke, at whiche everye good 
{choler fhoulde moft bufilye fhote at. And I fup- 
pofe it be a great deale more pleafure alfo to feea 
foule flye in Plato, than a fhafte flye at the prickes, 
I graunte you, fhootinge is not the worfte thinge 
in the world, yet if we fhote, and time fhote, we 
are not like to be great winners at the lengthe. 
And you know alfo we fcholers have more earnett 
and weightye matters in hande, nor we be not 
borne to paftime and playe, as you knowe well 
enoughe who fayeth. * Tox, Yet the fame 
man, in the fame place, Philologe, by your leave, 
doth admitte holefome, honeft, and manerlye paf- 
times, to be as neceflarye to be mingled with fadde 
matters of the minde, as eatinge and fleapinge is 
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for the healthe of the bodye, and yet we be borne. 
for neyther of both. * And Arifotle himfelfe 
fayth, that althoughe it were a fonde and a child- 
ifthe thinge to be to earneft in pattime and playe, 
yet doth he affirme, by the authority of the olde 
poet Epicharmus, that a man may ufe playe for 
earneft matters fake. 3 And in another place, 
that, as reft is for laboure, and’ medecines for 
healthe, fo is paftime, at times, for fadde and 
weightye ftudye. Pui. How muche in, this 
matter is to be geven to the authoritye-eyther of 
Arifiotle or Tullye I can not tell, feinge fadde men 
may well enoughe fpeake merilye for a merye mat- 
ter; this | am fure, whiche thinge this fayre wheate 
(God fave it) maketh mee remember, that thofe 
hufbandmen whiche ryfe earlyeft, and come lateft 
home, and are contente to have theyr dinner and 
other drinkynges broughte into the fieide to them, 
for feare of loofinge of tyme, have fatter barnes’ 
in the harveft, than they which will eyther fleape 
at noone tyme of the day, or els make merye with 
theyr neighbours at the ale. And fo a feholer 
that purpofeth to be a good hufbande, and defyr- 
eth to reape and enioye much fruite of learninge, — 


2 Arift. de moribus, 10, 6. 3 Arift. Pol. 8. % 
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muft till and fowe * thereafter. Our bet feede 
tyme, whiche be {cholers, as it is very tymely, 


and when we be yonge: fo it endureth not over 


long, and therefore it may not be let flippe one 
houre: our grounde is very harde, and full of 
weedes, our horfe wherewith we be drawen very * 
wilde, as Plato fayth. + And infinite other mo 
lettes, which will make a thriftye fcholer take 
heede howe he fpendeth his time in {port and playe. 


Tox. That Ariflotle and Tullye {pake earneftlye, 


and as they thoughte, the earnefte matter whiche 
they entreate upon, doth plainlye prove. And, as 
for your hufbandrye, it was more + probablye 
tolde with apte wordes proper to the thinge, than 
thoroughlye proved with reafons belonginge to our 
matter. For, contrarywyle, I heard myfelfe a good 
‘hufbande at his booke once faye, that to omitte 


- ftudye fome tyme of the daye, and fome tyme of 


the yeare, made as much for the encreate of learn- 
ynge, as to let the lande lye fome tyme falloe, 
maketh for the better increafe of corne. This we 
fee, if the lande be plowed every yeare, the corne 
cometh thinne up:,the ear is fhort, the grain is 
fmall, and, when it is brought into the barne and 


4 In Pheedro. 
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threfhed, geveth very evill t faule, So thofe which 
never leave poringe on theyr bookes, have often- 
times as thinne invention, as other poore men have, 
and as fmall witte and weight in it as in other 
mens, And thus your hufbandrye, methincke, 
is more like the life of a covetous {nudge that ofte 
very evill proves, then the labour of a good huf- 
bande that knoweth well what he doth. And 
furelye the beft wittes to learninge muft needes 
have much recreation and ceafynge from theyr 
booke, or els they marre themfelves ; when bafe 
and dompifhe wittes can never be hurte with con- 
tinual ftudye, as ye fee in lutinge, that a treble 
minikin ftringe mutt alwayes be let downe, but at 
fuch tyme as when a man muft needes playe, when 
the bafe and dull ftringe needeth never to be moved 
out of his place. The fame reafon J finde true 
In two bowes that I have, whereof the one is 
quicke of cafte || tricke, and trimme both for plea- 
fure and profite: the other is a lugge flowe of 
cafte, followinge the ftringe, more fure for to laft, 
then pleafant for to ufe. Now, Sir, it chaunced 
this other night, one in my chamber would needes 
bende them to prove their ftrengthe, but (I can- 
not tell howe) they were both lefte bente till the - 


t Faule or Fall, is Produce, ll Tricke or Trickfy, is neat, nice, elegant. 


next 


next day after dinner: and when I came to them, 
purpofinge to have gone on fhootinge, I founde 
my good bowe clene * caft on the one fyde, and 
as weake as water, that furelye, if I were a riche 
man, I had rather have {pent a crowne: ‘and as — 
for my lugge, it was not one whit the worfe, but 
fhotte by and by as well and as farre as ever it did. 
And even fo, I am fure that good wittes, excepte 
they be let downe lyke a treble ftringe, and un- 
bente lyke a good cafting bowe, they will never 
-Jaft and be able to continue in ftudye. And I 
know where I fpake this, Philologe, for I would 
not fay thus much afore younge men, for they will 
take foone occafion to ftudye litle ynoughe. But 
I faye it therefore, becaufe I knowe, as litle ftudye 
getteth litle learnyng, or none at all, fo the moft 
ftudye getteth not the moft learninge of all. For 
a mans witte fore occupyed in earneft ftudye muft 
be as well recreated with fome honeft paftime, as 
the bodye fore laboured mufte be refrefhed with 
fleape and quietneffe, or elfe it cannot endure verye 
longe, as the noble poete fayth : 


4 What thinge wants quiet and mery reit, endures but a {mall while. Ovid 


* Cat is warped. The word is ‘till ufed by artificers. 


} If this line was fo tranflated when this ereatife was firit written in 1544, 
it is the oldeft Englifh hexameter that we remember. 
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And f promife you fhootinge, by my iudgement, 
is the moft honefte paftime of all, and fuche one, 
f am fure, of all other, that hindereth learninge 
litle or nothinge at all, whatfoever you and fome 
other faye, which are u great deale forer againft it 
alwayes than you neede tobe, | Put. Hindereth 
learninge litle or nothinge at all! that were a mar- 
veile to me trulye, and I am fure, feinge you fay 
fo, you have fome reafon wherwith you can de. 
fende. fhootinge with all, and as for will, (for the 
love that you beare towarde fhootinge) I thincke . 
there fhall lacke none in you. Therefore, feinge 
we have fo good leyfure both, and no bodye by to 
trouble us: and you fo willinge and able to de- 
fende it, and I fo readye and glade to heare what 
may be faid of it, I fuppofe we cannot patie the 
time better over, neyther you for the + honeftye 
of your fhootinge, nor [ for mine own minde 
fake, than to fee what can be fayed with it, or 
againft it, and fpecialye in thefe days, when fo 
many doth ufe it, and every man, ina manner, 
doth commune of it. ~ Tox. To {peake of {hoot 
inge, Philolge, trulye I would I were {0 able, 
eyther as I myfelfe am willinge, or yet as the mat- 
ter deferveth ; but feinge with wifhinge we cannot 
have one nowe worthy, which fo worthye a thinge 
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ean worthelye prayfe, and although I had rather have 


any other to do it than myfelfe, yet myfelfe rather® 


then no other, I will not fayle to fay in it what [ 


‘can, Wherein if I fay litle, laye that of my litle 


habilitye, not of the matter itfelfe, which defer- 
veth no litle thinge to be favde of it. Pui. If 
it deferve no litle thinge to be fayde of it, Toxophile, 
I marveile how it chaunceth than, that no man 


hitherto hath written anye thinge of it: wherein 


you mufte graunt me, that eyther the matter is 
nought, unworthye, and barren to be written upon, 
or els fome men are to blame, which both love it 
and ufe it, and yet coulde never finde in theyr harte, 
to faye one good woorde of it, feinge that verye 
trifinge matters hath not lacked great learned men 
to fet them oute, as * gnattes and nuttes, and 
many other more like thinges, wherefore eyther 
you may honeftlye laye very great faulte upon men, 
becaufe they never yet prayfed it, or els I may iuft- 
lye take away no litle thinge from fhootinge, be- 
caufe it never yet deferved it. Tox. Truelye, 
herein, Philsloge, you take not fo much from it, 
as you geve to it. For great and commodious 
thynges are never greatlye prayfed, not becaufe 
they be not worthye, but becaufe theyr excellencye 
® The Gnat of Virgil, and the Nut of Ovid. 
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needeth no man his prayfe, havinge all theyr com= 
mendation of themfelfe,.not borrowed of other 
men his lippes, which rather prayfe theméelfe, in 
fpeakinge muche of a litle thinge, then that matter 
which they entreat upon, Great and good thinges 
be not prayfed: “* For who ever prayfed Hercu- 
“¢ Jes?” (fayth the Greeke proverbe.) And that. 
no man hitherto hath written anye booke of thoot- | 
inge, the faulte is not to be layed in the thinge 
which was worthye to be written upon, but of 
men which were negligente in doinge it, and this 
was the caufe thereof as [ fuppofe. Menne that » 
ufed fhootinge moft and knewe it beft, were not 
learned: men that were learned, ufed litle thoot- 
-inge, and were ignoraunt in the nature of the thinge, 
and fo fewe men have bene that hitherto were able 
to write upon it. Yet how long fhootinge hath 
continued, what common wealthes hath moft ufed 
it, how honeft a thinge it is for all men, what 
kinde of lyvinge foever they folowe, what pleafure 
and profite commeth of it, both in peace and warre, 
al] maner of tongues and writers, Hebrewe, Greeke, 
and Latine, hath fo plentifullye {fpoken of it, as of 
few other thinges like. So what fhootinge is, 
howe many kindes there is of it, what goodnefle 
is ioyned with it, is tolde: onlye how it is to be 
| learned 
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 Jearned and broughte to a perfectneffe amonges 
men, is not tolde, Pur. Then, Yoxopbile, if 
it be fo as you do faye, let us go forwarde, and 
examine howe plentifullye this is done that you 
fpeake ; and, firft, of the invention of it, then 
what honeftye and profite is in the ufe of it, both 
for warre and peace, more than in other paftimes 5. 
lat of all howe it oughte to be learned amonges 
men, for the encreafe of it. Which thinge if you 
do, not on!ye I nowe, for your communication, 
but many other mo, when they fhall knowe of it, 
for your labour, and fhootinge itfelfe alfo (if it 
could fpeake) for your kindnefle, will con you 
very muchethancke. Tox. What goode thinges 
men fpeake of fhootinge, and what good thinges 
fhootinge bringes to men, as my witte and know- 
ledge will ferve me, gladly fhall I faye my minde. 
But howe the thinge is to be learned, I will furelye 
leave to fome other, which, both for greater ex- 
perience in it, and alfo for their learnynge, can fet 
it out better than I. Pur, Well, as for that, 
I knowe both what you can do in fhootinge, by 
experience, and that you can allo fpeake well 
ynough of fhootinge, for your learnynge: but go 
‘on with the firft part. And I do not doubt, but 
what my defire, what your love towardes it, the 

Ve honeltye 
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honeliye of fhootinge, the profit that may come 
i thereby to many others, fhall get the fecond part 
_ out of you at the laft. Tox. Of the firft find- 
ers out of fhootinge, divers men diverflye do wryte. 
5 Claudiane the poete fayth, that nature geve ex- 
ample of fhootinge firft, by the * Porpentine, which | 
fhoote his prickes, and will hitte anye thinge that — 
fightes with it: wherebye men learned afterwarde. 
did imitate the fame, in findinge out both bowe : 
and fhaftes. © Plinie referreth it to Schythes the 
fonne of Fupiter. 7 Better, and more noble wry- 
ters, brynge fhootinge from a more noble inventour : 
as Plato, Calimachus, and Galen, from Apollo. * | 
Yet longe afore thofe days we do read in the Bible 
of fhootinge exprefslye ; and alfo, if we fhall be- 
lieve 9 Nicholas de Lyra, Lamech killed Cain with a 
‘ : fhafte. So this great continuance of fhootinge ' 
ry dothe not a litle prayfe fhootinge : nor that ney- 
: ther dothe not a litle fet it out, that it is referred 
to the invention of pollo, for the which pointe 
{hootinge is highlye prayfed of '° Galen : where he 
fayth, that meane craftes be firft founde out by men 
5 C, Claudianus in Hiftri. © Plin. 7.56. 7 In Sym- 
po. inhymn. ad Apoll. *® Genefis 21. 9 Ni. de Lyra, 
7° Galenus in exhor. ad bonas artes, 
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or beaftes, 28 weavinge by a fpider, and fuch other: 


put high and commendable fciences by Goddes, as. 


fhootinge and muficke by Apallo. And thus fhoot- 


inge, for the neceflitye of it, ufed in Adams days, . 


for the nobleneffe of it referred to Apollo, hath not 
bene onlye commended in all tongues and wryters, 
but alfo had in great price, both in the beft com> 
mon wealthes, in warre time, for the defence of 
their countrye, and of all degrees of men in peace 
time, both for the honeftye that is ioyned with it, 
and the profite that followeth it. Put. Well, 
as concerninge the findinge out of it, litle prayfe 
is gotten to thootinge therebye, feynge good wittes 
maye moft eafilye of all finde out a triflinge mat- 
ter, But whereas you faye, that moft common 


wealthes have uled it in warre tyme, and all de- 


grees of men may verye honeftlye ufe it in peace 
tyme: I thincke you can neyther fhew by autho- 
ritye, nor yet prove by reafon, Tox. The ufe 
of it in warre tyme, I will declare hereafter. And 
firft, howe all kindes and fortes of men (what de- 
gree foever they be) hath at all tymes afore, and 
nowe may honeftlye ufe it, the example of moft 
noble men very well doth prove. 


Cyaxares 
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| * Cyaxares the Kinge of the Medees, and great 


grand father to Cyrus, kept a fort of Sythians with 


him onlye for this purpofe, to teache his fonne. 


Ajlyages to thoote. * Cyrus, beinge a childe, was 


broughte uppe in fhootinge; which thinge Ze 


nophon would never have made mention on, ex- 
cepte it had bene fitte for all Princes to have ufed ; 
feinge that Zenophon wrote Cyrus lyfe, 3 (as Tullye 
 fayth) not to thew what Cyrus did, but what all 
maner of Princes, both in paftymes and earneft 
matters, ought to do. 


Darius, the firft of that name, and kinge of 
Perfia, thewed plainlye howe fitte it is for a Kinge 
to love and ufe fhootinge, which commaunded 
this fentence to be graven in his tombe, for a 
princelye memorye and prayfe. 

Darius the Kinge lyeth buried here, ; 
That in fhootinge and rydinge had never pere, Strabo 15. 

Agayne, + Domitian the Emperour was fo cun- 
ninge in fhootinge, that he coulde fhote betwixt 
a mans fingers ftanding afarre off, and never hurte 
him, Commodus alfo was fo excellente, and had 


1 Herod. in Clio. * Xen. in Infti. Cyri, ¥,> 3 Ad 
Quint. Fra, 1.1. 4 Suet. 


fo 
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fo fure a hand in it, that there was nothinge within 
his reach and fhote, but he would hit in what 
place he would; as beafts runninge, eyther in the 


- head, or in the harte, and never mifle; as 5 Hero- 


diane fayeth he fawe himfelfe, or els he could never 
have believed it. Pui. Indeede you prayle 
fhootinge very well, in that you fhew that Domr- 
tian and Commodus \ove fhootinge, fuch an ungra- 
tious couple, I am fure, as a man (hall not finde 


agayne, if he raked all hell for them. Tox, 


Well, even as I will not commend theyr ilneffe, 
fo oughte not you to difprayfe theyr goodnefle ; 
and indeede, the iudgmente of Hersdian uppon 
Commoedus is true of them bothe, and that was 
this: that befyde ftrengthe of bodye and good 
fhootinge, they had no princelye thinge in them ; 
whiche fayinge, methincke, commendes fhootinge 
wonderfullye, calling it a princelye thinge. For- 


‘thermore, howe commendable {hootinge is for 


Princes: © Tbemi/tius, the noble philofopher, fhew- 
ethe in a certaine oration made to Theadofus the 
Emperour, wherein he dothe commende him for 
three thinges, that he ufed of a childe : For fhootinge, 


_ for ryding of an horfe well, and for feates of armes.. 


5 Herodia 1, © Themift. in Orat. 6. 
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Moreover, not onely Kinges and Emperours 
have been broughte up in fhootinge, but alfo the 
beft common wealthes that ever were, have made 
goodlye acts and lawes for it, as the 7 Perfians, 
whiche under Cyrus conquered, in a maner, all the 
world, had a lawe that their children fhoulde learne 
three thinges onlye from five yeares oulde unto 
twenty, to ryde an horfe well, to fhoote well, to 
fpeake truthe alwayes and never lye. The Ro- 
maynes © (as Leo the Emperour in his book of 
fleightes of warre telleth) had a lawe that everye 
man fhoulde ufe fhootinge in peace tyme, while 
he was forty yeare oulde, and that everye houfe 
fhoulde have a bowe, and forty fhaftes, ready for 
all needes ; the omittinge of which lawe (fayth Leo) 
amonge the youthe, hathe bene the onlye occafion 
why the Romaynes loft a great deale of theyr em- 
pyre. But more of this I will fpeake when I come 
to the profite of fhootinge in warre. If I fhoulde 
rehearfe the ftatutes made of noble Princes of Eng- 
fande in parliamentes, for the fettinge forwarde of 
fhootinge, throughe this realme, and fpecially that 
acte made for fhootinge the thirde yeare of the 
raigne of our moft dreade Soveraigne Lord Kinge 


’ Herod. in Clio, * Leo de ftratag. 20. 
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Henrye the VILL. I coulde be verye longe. But 
thefe fewe examples, fpeciallye of fo greate men 
and noble common wealthes, fhall ftande in fteede 
ofmanye. |. Pur. That fuche Princes, and fuche 
common wealthes have muche regarded fhootinge, 
you have well declared. But whye fhootinge 
oughte fo of itfelfeto be regarded, you have fearcelye 
yet proved, | 


| _ Tox. Examples, I graunt, out of hiftoryes.do 

. fhewe a thinge to be fo, not prove a thinge why 
it fhould be fo.. Yet this 1 fuppofe, that neyther 
great mens qualityes, beinge commendable, be 
withoute great auctoritye, for other men honeftlye 
to followe them ; nor yet thofe great learned men 
that wrote fuch thinges, lacke good reafon iuftlye 
at all tymes for anye other to approve them. 
Princes, beinge children, oughte to be brought 
—uppe in fhootinge, bothe becaufe it is an exercife 

- moft holfome, and alfo a paftime mofte honett : 
__ wherein laboure prepareth the bodye to hardneffe, 
the minde to couragioufnefle, fufferinge neyther 
the one to be marde with tenderneffe, nor yet the 
 -other to be hurte with ydleneffe, as we reade howe 
| _ Sardanapalus and fuch other were, becaufe they 
_ were not brought up with outwarde honeft painfull 
; D paftimes 
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paftimes to be men, but cockerde up with inwarde 
noughtye ydle wantonnefle to be women. For 
howe fitte laboure is for all youthe, Fupiter or els 
Minos amonges them of Greece, and Lycurgus 
amonge the Lacedemonians, 9do fhewe by theyr 
lawes, whiche never ordeyned anye thinge for the 
bringinge up of youth, that was not ioyned with 
labour ; and that labour whiche is in fhootinge of 
all other is beft, both becaufe it encreafeth ftrengthe, 
and preferveth healthe moft, beinge not vehement, 
but moderate, not overlayinge anye one parte with 
wearinefle, but foftlye exercifinge everye parte with 
equalneffe, as the arms and breaftes with drawinge, 
the other parts with goinge, beinge not fo painfull 
for the labour, as pleafaunt for the paftime, *° which 
exercife, by the iudgment of the befte phyfitions, 
is moft alowable, By fhootinge alfo is the minde 
honeftlye exercifed, where a man alwayes defireth 
to be beft, (which is a word of honeftye) and that 
by the fame way, that vertue itfelfe dothe, covets 
ing to come nigheft a more perfitte ende, or mean 
ftandinge betwixte two extreames, efchewinge 
fhorte, or gone, or eyther fyde wyde, for the which 
caufes Ariflotle himfelfe fayth, that 1 fhootinge and 


9 Cic. 2. Tuff. Un, Galen. 2. de Santuend. * Arife 
tot. de morib, 
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vertue be very lyke, Moreover, that fhootinge 
of all other is the moft honeft paftyme, and that 
leafte occafion to naughtinefle is ioyned with it, 
two thinges verye plainly do prove, whiche be, as 
a man would faye, the tutors and overfeers to 
fhootinge : daye light, and open place where everye 
man dothe come, the mainteiners and keepers of 
fhootinge, from all unhonefte doinge. If fhoot- 
inge fault at anye time, it hydes it not, it lurkes 
not in corners and huddermother: but openlye 
accufeth and bewrayeth itfelfe, which is the next 
way to amendment, as wyfe men do faye. And 
thefe thinges, I fuppofe, be fignes, not of naugh- 
tinefle, for anye man to difalowe it, but rather 
verye plaine tokens of honeftye, for every man to 
prayfe it. The ufe of fhootinge alfo in great 
mennes children fhall greatly encreafe the love and 
ufe of fhootinge in all the refidue of youth. For 
- meane mennes mindes love to be like great men, 
as * Plato and Jfocrates do faye. And that everye 
bodye fhoulde learne to fhoote, when they be 
younge, defence of the common wealthe doth re- 
quire when they be oulde, whiche thinge cannot 
be done mightelye when they be men, excepte 
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‘they learne it perfetlye when they be boyes. And - 
therefore fhootinge of all paftymes is moft fitte to 
be ufed in childhoode: becaufe it is an imitation 
of moft earnefte thinges to be done in manhode. 
Wherefore, fhootinge is fitte for great mennes 
children, both becaufe it ftrengtheneth the bodye 
with holfome laboure, and pleafeth the minde 
with honeft paftyme, and alfo encourageth ail other _ 
youthe earneftlye to followe the fame. . And thefe 
reafons (as | fuppofe} ftirred uppe both great men 
to bringe uppe their children in fhootinge, and 
aifo noble common wealthes fo ftraitly to com- 
maunde fhootinge. Therefore feinge Princes, 
moved by honeft occafions, have in all common 
wealthes used fhootinge, | fuppofe there is no other 
degree of men, neyther lowe nor hye, learned nor 
leude, younge nor olde, * Pui. You {hall 
neede wade no further in this matter, Toxophile, 
but if you can prove me that fcholers and men 
geven to learnynge maye honeftlye ufe fhootinge, 
I will foon graunt you that ali other fortes of men 
may not onlye lawfullye, but oughte of dutye to 
ufeit, But I thincke you cannot prove but that 
all thefe examples of fhootinge broughte from fo 
long a tyme, uled of fo noble Princes, confirmed 


* Here feems to be fome deficiency in the copy. 
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by fo wyle mennes lawes and iudgements, are fet 
afore temporal men, onelye to followe them ; 
whereby they maye the better and ftronglyer de- 
fende the common wealth withall ; and nothinge 
belongeth to fcholars and learned men, which have 
another part of the common wealthe, quiete and 
peaceable put to theyr cure and charge, whofe 
ende, as it is diverfe from the other, fo there is 
no one way that leadeth to them bothe Tox. 
I graunt, Philologe, that {cholers and layemen have 
divers offices and charges in the common wealthe, 
which requires divers bringyng uppe in theyryouthe, 
if they thal] do them as they oughte to do in theyr 
age. Yet as temporal men of neceflitye are com 
pelled to take fomewhat of learnynge to do theyr 
office the better withall, fo fcholars may the boldly- 
er borrowe fomewhat of layemennes paftymes to , 
mnainteine theyr healthe in ftudye withal. And 
furelye, of all other thynges, fhootingé’ is necef- 
farye for bothe fortes to learne. Which thinge, 
when it has bene-evermore Ufed in Englandz, howe 
much good it hath done, both old men and chro- 
nicles do tell: and alfo our enemies can bear us 
recorde. For if it be true as I have heard faye, 
when the Kinge of Eng/ande hath bene in Fraunce, 
the Prieftes at home, becaufe they were archers, 


; have 
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have bene able to overthrow all Scotlande. Againe, 
there is another thynge, which above all other 
dothe move me, not onlye to love fhootinge, to 
prayle thootinge, to exhorte all other to fhootinge, 
but alfo to ufe fhootinge myfelfe : and that is our 
late Kinge Henrye the eyghte his moft royal pur- 
pofe and will, whiche in all his ftatutes generallye 


-dothe commaund men, and with his owne mouth 


mot gently did exhorte men, and by his great 
giftes and rewardes greatlye did encourage men, 
and with his moft princelye example verye often 
did provoke all other men to the fame. But here 
you will come with temporall man and fcholer, | 
tell you plainly, fcholer or unfcholer, yea if I were 
twenty fcholers, I woulde thincke it were mye 
dutye, bothe with exhortinge men to fhoote, and 
alfo with fhootinge myfelfe, to helpe to fet for- 
warde that thinge which the Kinge his wyfedome, 


and his cbunfaile, fo greatlye laboure to have go 


forward: which thinge furelye they did, becaufe 
they knew it to be, in warre, the defence and wall 
of our countreye; in peace, an exercife moft hol- 
fome for the bodye, a paftyme moft honefte for 
the minde, and, as I am able to prove myfelfe, of 
all other motte fitte and agreeable with learnynge 
and learned men, — Put, If you’can prove this 
| thynge 
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thynge fo plainlye, as you fpeak it earneftlye, 
then will I not onelye thincke as you do, but be- 
come a fhooter, and do as you do. But yet be- 
ware, I fay, left you, for the great love you beare 
towarde fhootinge, blindly iudge of thootinge, 
For love, and all other too earneft affections, be 
not for noughte pairited blinde. ‘Take heede (I 
fay) left you prefer fhootinge afore other paftymes, 
as one Balbinus, through blinde affection, prefer- 
red his lover before all other women, although fhe 
was deformed with a Polyppus in her nofe. And 
although fhootinge may be meete fome tyme for 
fome fcholers, and fo forth; yet the fitteft alwayes 
is to be preferred. Therefore, if you will needes 
graunt {cholers paftyme and recreation of theyr 
mindes, let them ufe (as manye of them do) A7u- 
ficke and playinge on inftruments, thinckinge moft 
feemlye for all fcholers, and moft regarded alwayes 
of Apollo and the Mujes. Tox. Even as I can- 
not denye but fome Muficke is fit for learninge, fo 
I truft you cannot choofe but graunt, that fhoot- 
inge is fit alfo, as 3 Callimachus doth fignifye in 
this verfe : 


~--Both merie fonges and good fhoutinge detighteth Apollo. --- 
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But as concerninge whether of them is moft fitte 
for learninge, and fcholers to ufe, you may faye 
what you will for your pleafure, this I am fure 
that Plato and Ariffotle bothe, in theyr bookes en- 
treatinge of the common wealthe, where they 
ihewe howe youthe fhould be brought uppe in four 
thinges, in readinge, in writinge, in exercife. of 
bodye, and finginge, do make mention of Aduficke 
and all kyndes of it, wherein they bothe agree, 
that MJuj/icke ufed amonges the Lydians is very ill 
for young men, which be ftudentes for vertue and 
learnynge, for a certaine nyce, fofte, and fmoothe 
{weteneffe of it, whiche would rather entice them 
to noughtines, then ftirre them to honeltye. _ 


An other kinde of Muficke, invented by the Do- 
rians, they bothe wonderfully prayfe, alowinge it 
to be very fitte for the ftudye of vertue and learn- 
inge, becaufe of a manlye, roughe and ftoute founde 
in it, whiche fhould encourage younge ftomakes 
to attempte manlye matters. Nowe whether thefe 
balades and roundes, thefe galiardes, pavanes and 
daunces, fo nycelye fingered, fo f{weetlye tuned, 
be lyker the Aduficke of the Lydians, or the Deri- 


ans, you that be learned iudge. And whatfoever 


ye iudge, this I am fure, that lutes, harpes, all 
maner 
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maner of pyypes, barbitons, fambukes, with other 
inftrumentes every one, whiche ftandeth by fine 
and quicke fingeringe, be condemned of Ariforle, 
as not to be broughte in and ufed among them, 
which ftudye for learnynge and vertue. 


Pallas, when fhe had invented a pipe, cafte it 
awaye, not fo muche, fayth + Ariffotie, becaule it 
deformed her face, but muche rather /becaufe fuch 
an inftrument belonged nothinge to learninge, 
Howe fuche inftrumentes agree with learninge, the 


goodlye agreement betwixt Apalla God of learn- | 


inge, and Marfias the Satyr, defender of pyping?, 
dothe well declare, where Marfias had his fkinne 
quite pulled over his heade for his laboure. 


Muche Muficke marreth mennes maners, fayth 


Galeny althoughe fome men will faye that it dothe - 


not fo, but rather recreateth and maketh quicke a 
mannes minde, yet methincke, by reafon it doth 
as honye dothe to mannes ftomacke, which at firft 
receiveth it well, but afterward it maketh it unfit 
to abyde any good itronge nourifhinge meate, or 
els any holfome fharpe and quicke drincke. And 
even fo in a maner thefe inftrumentes make a mans 
4 Arift. Pol, 
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wittes fo fofte a fmothe, fo tender’and quaifye, 
that they be leffe able to broke ftronge and toughe 
ftudye. Wittes be not fharpened, but rather dul- 
led and made blunt, with fuche fweete foftnefle, 
even as good edges be blonter, whiche men whette 
uppon foft chalke ftones. 


~ And thefe thinges to be true, not onlye Plato, 
Ariftotle, and Galen, prove by authoritye of rea- 
fon, but alfo ’ Herodotus and other writers, fhewe 
by plaine and evident example; as that of Cyrus, 
which, after he had overcome the Lydians, and 
taken their king Crefus prifoner, yet after, by the 
meanes of one Padtyas, a very heady man amonges 
the Lydians, they rebelled againft Cyrus againe ; 
then Cyrus had by and by brought them to utter 
deftruétion, if Crefus, beinge in good favour with 
Cyrus, had not heartelye defyred him not to revenge 
Paétyas faulte, in fheddinge their bloode. But if 
he would folowe his counfaile, he might bringe to 
pafle, that theye fhoulde never more rebel againft 
him. And that was this, to make them weare 
long kyrtils to the foote, like women, and that 
everye one of them fhoulde have a harpe or a Jute, 
and Jearne to playe and finge. Which thinge if 
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you do, fayth Crefus, (as he did indeed) you fhall 
fee them quickly of men made women. And thus 


_lutinge and finginge take awaye a manlye ftomacke, 


whiche fhoulde enter and pearce deepe and harde 


ftudye. 


Even fuch another ftorye dothe ° Nymphodorus, 
an olde Greeke hiftoriographer, write of one Se/o/- 
tris King of Egypt, which ftorye, becaufe it is 
fomewhat longe, and very like in all pointes to the 
other, and alfo you do well enoughe to remember 


it, feinge you redde it fo late in 7 Sophocles Cam- 


mentaries, 1 will now pafle over. . Therefore eyther 
Ariftotle and Plato knowe not what was good and 
evill for learninge and vertue, and the example of 
wyfe hiftoryes be vainly fet afore us, or els the 
minftrelfye of lutes, pypes, harpes, and all other 
that ftandeth by fuch nyce, fine minikin fingeringe, 
(fuche as the mofte parte of {cholers whom | knowe 
ufe, if they ufe anye) is farre more fitte for the wo- 


‘mannithnes of it to dwel in the Courte among la- 


dyes, than for any great thinge ia it, which fhoulde 

helpe good and fadde ftudye, to abide in the Unz- 

verfity amonge fcholers. But perhaps you know 

fome great goodnefle of fuche AMu/icke and tuche 
6 Nymphod. 7 Comment. in Antig. 
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inftrumentes, whereunto Plato and Ariffotle his 
brayne coulde never attayne, and therefore | will 
faye no more againft it. 


Pui, Well, Zoxophile, is it not enough for you 
to rayle uppon Adujicke, excepte you mocke me 
to? but to fay the truthe, I never thoughte mylelfe 
thefe kyndes of Mu/icke fitte for learninge, but that 
whiche I fayde was rather to prove you, than to 
defend the matter. But yet as I woulde have this 
forte of Mu/icke decaye among fcholers, even fo do 
I wifhe from the bottom of my hart, that the 
laudable cuftome of Englande to teache children 


their plaine fonge and pricke fonge, were not fo de- 


cayed throughoute al! the realme as it is. . Whiche 
thinge how profitable it was for all fortes of men, 
thofe knewe not fo well than which had it mofte, 
as they do nowe which lacke it moft. And there~ 
fore it is true that Teucer fayth in Sophocles : 
* Seldome at all good thinges be knowen how good to be 
Before a man {uch thinges do miffe out of his handes. Sophocles in Aicc. 
That milke is no fitter nor more naturall for the 
bringinge up of children than Mujficke is, both 
Galen proveth by auctoritye, and daily ufe teacheth 


by experience. For even the little babes lackinge 
* Thefe lines are written in imitation of the Senarius, 
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the ufe of reafon, are fcarce fo well ftilled in fuck- 
ing their mothers pappe, as in hearinge their mo- 
ther finge: Again, how fit youth is made, by 
learninge to finge, for Grammar and other {ciences, 
both we dailye do fee, and Plutarch learnedly doth 
prove, and Plato wyfelye did allow, which received 
no fcholer into his fchole, that had not learned his 
fong before, The godlye ufe of prayfinge God, 
by finginge in the churche, needeth not my prayfe, 
feinge it is fo prayfed throughe all the Scripture, 
therefore now I will fpeak nothing of it, rather 
than I fhoulde fpeake to little of it, 


Befyde all thefe commodities, truelye two de- 
grees of men, which have the highe(ft offices under 
the Kinge in all this realme, fhall greatly lacke the 
ufe of finginge, Preachers and Lawyers, becaufe 
they fhall not, without this, be able to rule their 
breaftes for everye purpofe. For where is no dif- 
tinction in tellinge glade thinges and fearful thinges, 
gentlenes and cruelnes, foftnes and vehementnes, 
and fuch like matters, there can be no great per- 
fwafion. For the hearers, as Tullie fayth, be much 
affectioned, as he is that fpeaketh. At his words 
be they drawen; if he ftand ftill in one fafhion, 
their mindes ftande ftill with him; if he thunder, 

they 
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they quake: if he chide, they fere: if he com- 


plaine, they forye with him: and finallye, where 


a matter is fpoken with an apte voice for everye af- 
fection, the hearers, for the moft part, are moved 
as the fpeaker woulde, But when a man is alwaye 
in one tune, like an humble bee, or els now in the 
top of the churche, now downe that no man know- 
eth where to have him: or piping like a reede, or 
roaringe like a bull, as fome lawyers do, which 
thincke they do beft, when they crye lowdeft, thefe 
fhall never greatly move, as I have knowen manye 
well learned have done, becaufe theyr voyce was 
not ftayed afore, with learninge to finge. For all 


‘voyces, great and fmall, bafe and fhrill, weake or 


foft, may be holpen and brought to a good point 
by learning to finge, 


Whether this be true or not, they that ftand 
moft in nede can tell befte, whereof fome I have 
Knowen, which, becaufe they learned not to finge, 
when they were boyes, were fayne to take paine in 
it, when they were men. If anye man fhoulde 
heare me, Toxophile, that woulde thincke I did but 
fondlye to fuppofe that a voyce were fo neceflarye 
to be loked upon, I would afke him if he thoughte 
nature a foole, for makinge fuch goodlye inftru- 

mentes 
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mentes in a man, for well uttering his wordes, or 
els if the two noble orators Demo/thenes and Cicero, 
were not fooles, whereof the one did not onlye 
Jearne to finge of a man, but alfo was not afhamed 
to learne how he fhoulde utter his foundes apt- 
lye of a dogge; the other fetteth oute no point 
of Rhetoricke fo fullye in all his bookes, as howe 
gman fhould order his voyce forall kinde of matters, 


"Therefore feinge men, by fpeakinge, differ and 
be better than beaftes, by fpeakinge well better 
than other men, and that finginge is an helpe to- 
warde the fame, as daylye experience doth teache, 
example of wyfe men doth alowe, authority of 
learned men doth approve, wherewith the foun- 
dation of youth in all good common wealthes al- 
wayes hath bene tempered : furely if I were one of 
the parliament-houfe, I woulde not fayle to put 
up a bill for the amendmente of this thinge ; but 
‘becaufe I am like to be none this yeare, I will 
fpeake no more of it at this time. Tox. It 
were pitye truly, Philologe, that the thinge fhoulde 
be neglected, but [ truft itisnotas youfay. Put. 
The thinge is to true, for of them that come dailye 
to the Univerfitye, where one hath learned to finge, 
fix hath not, 


But 


Cige 


- But now to our fhootinge, Toxophile, againe, 
wherein | fuppofe you cannot fay fo much for 
fhootinge to be fitte for learninge, as you have 
fpoken againft Aduficke for the fame, ‘Therefore 
as concerninge Aduficke, I can be contente to graunt 
you your minde; but as for fhootinge, furelye I 
fuppofe that you cannot perf{wade me, by no meanes, 
that a man can be earneft in it, and earneft at his 
booke to; but rather [ thincke that a man with a. 
bowe on his backe, and fhaftes under his girdle, 
is more fitte to wayte upon Robin Hoode, than upon 
Apolla or the Mufes. Tox. Over earneft {hoot- 
inge furelye I will not over earneftlye defende, for 
I ever thought fhootinge fhoulde be a wayter upon. 
learnynge, not a miftrels over learnynge. Yet this 
I marveile not a little at, that ye thincke a man 
with a bowe on his backe is more like Robin Hoodes 
fervaunte, than Apollos, feinge that Apolla himfelfe, 
in * Alceflis of Euripides, which tragedye you redde- 
openlye not longe ago, in a manner glorifyeth, 
fayinge this verfe. 


It is my wont alwayes my bowe with me to beare. 


Therefore a learned man ought not to much to be 
ashamed to beare that fometime which Apollo God 
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of learninge himfelfe was not afhamed always to 
bear. And becaufe ye woulde have a man wayte 
upon the Mu/es, and not at all meddle with thoot- 
inge ; I marveile that you do not remember how 
that the nine AZu/es their felfe as foone as they were 
borne, were put to norfe to a lady called Euphemis, 
which had a fonne named Erotus, with whom the 
nine Adufes, for his excellent fhootinge, kepte 
evermore companye withall, and ufed dailye to 
fhoote together in the mounte Parnaffus : and at 
laft it chaunced this Erotus to dye, whofe death the 
Mufes \amented greatlye, and fell all upon theyr 
knees fore Fupiter theyr father, and, at theyr re- 
queft, Erotus, for fhootinge with the A/Zu/es on 
earth, was made a figne, and called Sagittarius in 
heaven. ‘Therefore you fee that if pollo and the 
Mufes eyther were examples indeede, or onlye 
fayned of wyfe men to be examples of learninge, 
honeft fhootinge may well enoughe be companion 
with honeft ftudye. Pur. Well, Toxophile, if 
you have no ftronger defence of fhootinge than 
poetes, I feare if your companions which love 
fhootinge heard you, they would thincke you made 
it but a triflinge and fablinge matter, rather than 
any other man that loveth not fhootinge coulde 
be perfwaded by this reafon to love it, Tox. 

F Even 
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Even as I am not fo fonde but I knowe that thefe 
be fables, fo I am fure you be not fo ignorante, 
but you know what fuch noble wittes as the poetes 
had ment by fuch matters, which oftentimes, under 
the covering of a fable, do hyde and wrappe in 
goodlye preceptes of philofophie, with the true 
judgement of thinges. Wohiche to be true {pecially 
in Homer and Euripides, Plato, Ariflotle, and Ga- 
lene, plainlye do fhewe: when throughe all theyr 


‘workes (in a manner) they determine ail controver- 


fies by thefe two poetes, and fuch like authorityes. 
Therefore if in this matter I feeme to fable, and 
nothing prove, I am content you judge fo on me, 
feinge the fame. judgement fhall condemne with me 
Plato, Arifiotle, and Galene, whom in that errour 
I am well content to followe, If thefe old exam- 
ples prove nothinge for fhootinge, what. faye you 
to thefe? that the beft learned and fageft men in 
this realme which be now alive, both love fhoot- 
inge, and ufe fhootinge, as the heft learned bifhops 
that be: amonges whom, Philologe, yourfelfe knowe 
four or five, which as in all good learninge, vertue 
and fagenefie, they geve other men example what 
thinge they fhould do, even fo by their thootinge 
they plainlye fhewe what honeft paftime other men 
geven to learninge may honeftlye ule, That earneft 

. ftudye 
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ftudye muft be recreated with fome paftime, fuf- 

ficientlye I have proved afore, both by reafon and 

authoritye of the beft learned men that ever wrote, 

Then feinge paftimes be lawfull, the mott fitteft 

for learninge is to be fought for. A Battin: fayth 

Ariftotle, mutt be like a medicine.** Medicines 

ftande by contraryes ; therefore, the nature of ftudy- 

inge confidered, the fitteft paftime fhall foon ap- 

peare. In ftudye every part of the bodye is idle, 

which thinge caufeth grofle and cold humours to 

gather together and vexe fcholers very much, the 

minde is altogether bent and fette on work: a paf- 

time then muft be had where everye part of the 

bodye muft be laboured to feparate and leffen fuch 
humours withall, the minde muft be unbent, to ga- 
ther and fetch againe his quicknefs withall. ‘Thus 
paftimes for the minde onelye, be nothinge fitte 

for ftudentes, becaufe the bodye, which is moft 
hurt by ftudye, fhoulde take no profite at all thereat. 
This knewe Era/mus very well, when he was here in 

Cambrige: which when he had been fore at his booke 

(as Garret our booke-bynder has verye oft told me) © 

for lacke of better exercife, would take his horfe, 

and ryde about the market hill, and come againe. 

If a fcholer fhould ufe bowles or tennyes, the la- 
bour is fo vehement and unequal, which is con- 
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demned of Galene; the example very ill for other 
men, when by fo manye actes they be made un- 
lawfull. Runninge, leapinge, and coytinge be to 
_ vile for fcholers, and not fitte by Arifiotles judge- 
ment: walkinge alone in the field hath no token 
of courage in it, a paftime like a fingle man that. 
is neither flefhe nor fifhe. Therefore if a man 
would have a paftime holfome and equall for every 
part of his bodye, pleafant and. full of courage for 
the minde, not vile and unhoneft to geve ill ex- 
ample to laye men, not kept in gardines and cor- 
ners, not lurkinge on the night and in holes, but 
evermore in the face of men, eyther to rebuke it 
when it doth ill, or els to teftifye on it when it 
doth well; let him feeke chieflye of all other for 
fhootinge. Pur. Such common paftimes as men 
commonly do ufe, I will not greatlye allowe to be 
fitte for fcholers, feinge they may ufe fuch exercifes 
very well (I fuppofe) as 9 Galen himfelfe doth 
allow. Tox. Thefe exercifes, I remember very 
well, for I redde them within thefe two dayes, of 
of the which fome be thefe: to runne up and 
downe an hill, to clyme up a longe powle, or a 
rope, and there hange a while, to holde a man by 
his armes and wave with his heeles, muche like the 


9 Gal. de Santuend, 2, 
paftime 
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paftime that boyes ufe in the churche, when theyr 
matter is awaye, to fwinge and totter in a belrope; 
to make a fifte, and ftretche out both his armes, 
and fo ftand like a roode. To goon a mans tip- 
toes, ftretchinge out the one of his armes forward, 
~ the other backeward, whiche, if he blered. out his 
tongue alfo, might be thoughte to dance anticke 
verye properlye. To tumble over and over, to 
toppe over tayle: to fet backe to backe, and fee 
who can heave an others heeles higheft, wyth other 
much like: which exercifes furely multe needes be 
naturall, becaufe they be fo childifhe, and they maye 
be alfo holfome for the bodye, but furelye as for 
pleafure to the minde, or honeftye in the doinge of 
them, they be as like fhootinge as Yorke is foule. 
Sutton. Therefore to loke on all paftimes and ex- 
ercifes holefome for the bodye, pleafaunt for the 
minde, comlye for every man to do, honeft for all 
other to loke on, profitable to be fet by of every 
man, worthy to be rebuked of no man, fitte for 
all ages, perfons and places, onlye fhootinge fhall 
appeare, wherein all thefe commodities may be 
founde. Pur. To graunt, Toxopbile, that ftu- 
dentes may at times convenient ule fhootinge as 
moft holefome and honeft paftime: yet to do as 


fome do, to fhoote hourelye, dailye, weekely, and 
in 
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in a manner the whole yeare, neyther I can prayfe, 
Brew: nor any wyfe man will allowe, nor you yourfelfe 
can honeftly defend. Fox. Surelye, Philologe, 
I am very glad to fee you come to that point that 
moft lyeth in your ftomache, and greveth you and 
others fo muche, But I truft, after 1 have fayde 
ae my minde in this matter, you hall confefle your 
felfe, that you do rebuke this thinge more than ye 
neede, rather than you fhall finde that any mari 
maye fpende by anye poffibilitye, more time in 
fhootinge then he oughte. For fir and formoft, 
the hole time is divided into two partes, the dayé 

_ and the nighte: whereof the nighte maye be bothe 
occupyed in manye honeft bufinefits, and alfo 
fpente in much unthriftineffé, but in no wyfe it 
can be applyed to fhootinge. And here you fee 
that halfe our time, graunted to all other thinges 
in a manner both good and ill, is at one fwappe 
quite taken awaye from fhootinge. Now let us 
go forwarde, and fee howe much of halfe this time 
of ours is fpent in fhootinge, The whole yeare is 
divided into four partes, fpringe-time, fommer, 
faule of the leafe, and winter. W hereof the win- 
ter, for the roughneffe of it, is cleane taken away 
from fhootinge : except it be one daye amonges 
twenty, or one yeare amonges forty, In fommer, 
for 
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for the fervent heate, a man. may faye likewife ; 

__ excepte it be fome time againit night. Nowe then 

is fpringe time and faule of the leafe, be thofe which 
we abufe in fhootinge. 


But if we confider howe mutable and change- 
able the weather is in thofe feafons, and howe that 
Arifiotle himfelfe fayth, that moft part of rayne 
fauleth in thefe two times ; we fhall well perceive, 
that where a man would fhoote one daye, he fhall 

| be fayne to leave of four. Nowe when time itlelfe 

graunteth us but a little fpace to fhoote in, let us 
fee if fhootinge be not hindered amonges all kindes 
of men as muche other wayes. 


Firft, younge children ufe not; younge men, 

- for fear of them whom they be under, too muche 

° dare not; fage men, for other greater bufines, will 
not; aged men, for lacke of ftrengthe, cannot ; 
riche men, for covetoufnefle fake, care not; poore 

men, for coft and charge, may not; maifters, for 

theyr houfhold kepinge, heede not; fervauntes, 

kept in by theyr maifters, verye oft fhall not; 
craftefmen, for gettinge of their lyvinge, very muche 
leyfure have not; and many there be that oft be- 
ginnes, but, for inaptnefle, proves not; and moft 
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of all, which when they be fhooters geve it over 
and lift not: So that generallye men everye where, 
for one or other confideration, much fhootinge ufe 
not. Therefore thefe two thinges, ftraytnefle of 
time, and everye mans trade of lyvinge, are the 
caufes that fo fewe men fhotes, as you may fee in 
this greate towne, ‘where as there be a thoufand 
good mennes bodyes, yet fcarce ten that ufeth anye 
greate fhootinge. And thofe whom you fee fhoote 
the moft, with how manye thinges are they drawen, 
or rather driven, from fhootinge. For firft, as it 
is manye a yeare or they begin to be great fhooters, 
even fo the great heate of fhootinge is gone within 
a yeare or two: as. you knowe diverfe, Philologe, 
yourfelfe, which were fome time the beft fhooters, 
and now they be the beft ftudentes, | 


If a man faule ficke, farewell fhootinge, maye 
fortune as longe as he lyveth. If he have a 
wrentche, or have taken colde in his arme, he maye 
hange uppe his bowe (I warrant you) for a feafon, ; 
A litle blayne, a fmall cutte, yea a filye poore 
worme in his finger, maye keepe him from fhoot- 
inge well enoughe. Breakinge and ill lucke in 
bowes I will pafle over, with an hundred mo fere _ 
thinges, which chaunceth every day to them that 

fhoote 
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fhoote moft, whereof the Jeaft of them maye com- 
pell a man to leave fhootinge. And thefe thinges 
be fo true and evident, that it is impoffible eyther 
for me craftilye to fayne them, or els for you juft- 
lye todenye them. ‘Then feinge how manye hun- 
dred thinges are required altogether to geve a man 
leave to fhoote, and any one of them denyed, a 
man cannot’ fhoote ; and feeinge every one of them 
may chaunce, and doth chaunce every daye, I 
marveile any wyfe man will thincke it poffible, that 
any great time can be fpent in fhootinge at all. 


Pur. If this be true that you faye, Toxophile, ; 
and in very dede, I can denye nothinge of it, I 
merveile greatly how it chaunceth, that thofe which 
ufe fhootinge be fo much marked of men, and oft 
times blamed for it, and that in a manner as much 
as thofe which playe at * cardes and dyfe. And 

I thall tell you what I hearde fpoken of the fame 
matter. A man, no fhooter, (not longe ago) 
would defend playing at cardes and dyfe, if it were 
honeftlye ufed, to be as honeft paftime as your 
fhootinge : for he layed for him, that a man might 
playe for a litle at cardes and dyfe, and alfo a man 
might fhoote away all that ever he had. He fayde 

| 1° Cardes and Dyfe. 
G a payre 
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2 payre of cardes coft not paft two pence, and that 
they neded not fo much reparation as bowe and 
fhaftes, they would never hurte a mans hande, nor 
never weare his gere. A man fhould never flea a 
man with fhootinge wyde at the cardes. In wete 
and drye, hote and colde, they woulde never for- 
fake a man, he fhewed what great varietye there is 
in them for every mans capacity : if one game were 
hard, he might eafily learne an other : if a man 
have a good game, there is great pleafiire in it: if 
he have an ill game, the payne is fhort, for he may 
fone geve it over, and hope for a better: with 
many other mo reafons. But at the laft he con- 
cluded, that betwixte playinge and fhootinge, well 
ufed or ill ufed, there was no difference; but that 
there was leffe cofte and trouble, and a great deale 
more pleafure in playinge, than in fhootinge, 


Tox. I cannot denye, but fhootinge (as all 
other good thinges) may be abufed. And good 
thinges ungodly ufed, are not good, fayth an ho- 
nourable bifhoppe in an earnefter matter than this 
is: yet we mult be ware that we laye not mennes 
faultes upon the thinge which is not worthy, for 
fo nothinge fhould be good. And as for fhoot- 
inge, it is blamed and marked of men for that 

thing 
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thing (as I have fayd before) which fhould be ra- 
ther a token of honeftye to prayfe it, then anye 
figne of noughtineffe to difalowe it, and that is be- 
caufe it is in everye mans fight ; it feeketh no corners, 
it hydeth it not: if there be never fo litle faulte in 
it, every man feeth it, it accufeth itfelfe. For one 
houre fpente in fhootinge. is more feene, and fur- 
ther talked of, than twenty nights fpent in dyfinge, 
even as a little white {tone is feene amonges three 
hundred blacke. Of thefe that blame fhootinge 
and fhooters, I will faye no more at this time but 
this, that befide that they ftoppe and hinder fhoot- 
inge, which the ftatutes would have forwarde, they 
be not much unlike in this pointe to Wyll Sommer 
the Kinges foole, which fmiteth him that ftandeth 
alwayes before his face, be he never fo worthipfull 
a man, and never greatlye lokes for him which 
lurkes behinde an other mans backe, that hurte 
him in deede, 


But to him that compared gaminge with fhoot- 
inge fomewhat will 1 aunfwere, and becaufe he 
wente afore mein a comparifon : and comparifons, 
fayth learned men, make plaine matters: [ will 
furelye followe him in the fame, Honefte thinges 
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(fayth * Plato) be known from unhoneft thinges 
by this difference, unhoneftye hath ever prefent 
pleafure in it, havinge neyther good pretence goinge 
before, nor yet anye profite followinge after : which 
fayinge deferyeth generallye, both the nature of 
fhootinge and gaminge, which is good, and which 
is evill, verye well. 


Gaminge hath joined with it a vaine prefente 
pleafure, but there followeth loffe of name, lofle 


‘ of goods, and winninge of an hundred gowtye, 


dropfye, difeafes, as everyeman can tell. Shootinge 
is a paynfull paftime, whereof followeth health of 
bodye, quicknefle of witte, habilitye to defende our 
country, as our ennemyes can bear recorde, 


Loth I am to compare thefe thinges together, 
and yet I do it not becaufe there is anye compari- 
fon at all betwixte them, but thereby a man fhall 
fee how good the one is, how evill the other, For 
I thincke there is fearce fo much contrarioufnefs 
betwixt hotte and cold, vertue and vice, as is be- 
twixte thefe two thinges: For whatfoever is in the 
one, the cleane contrarye is in the other, as fhall 
plainlye appere, if we confider both theyr begin- 
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ninges, theyr encreafinges, theyr fruites, and theyr 
endes, which I will foone ridde over, ) 
The firft bringer into the worlde of fhootinge, was 
* Apollo, which for his wyfedome, and greate com- 
modityes, broughte amonges men by him, was 
efteemed worthye to be counted as a God in heaven, 


Dyfinge furelye is a baftard borne, becaufe it is 
fayde to have two fathers, and yet both nought : 
the one was an ungratious God, called + Teuth, 
which, for his noughtineffe, came never in other 
Goddes companyes, and therefore Homer doth de- 
fpife once to name him in all his workes. The 
other was a + Lydian borne, which people for fuch 
games, and other unthriftinefle, as bowlinge and 
hauntinge of tavernes, have bene ever had in moft 
_ yile reputation in all ftoryes and writers. 


The fofterer of fhootinge is Labour, that com- 
panion of vertue, the mainteyner of honeftye, the 
encreafe of healthe and wealthineffe, which admit- 
teth nothinge, in a manner, into his companye 
that ftandeth not with vertue and honeftye; and 
therefore fayth the olde Poete Epichermus verye 

Pla, in Tim. 3 Plato in Phedro. # Herod. in Clio. 
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-pretelyein Zenophon, that God felleth vertue, and 


all other good thinges to men for labour. The 
nource of dyfe and cardes, is werifome idlenefle, 
enemye of vertue, the drowner of youthe, that 
taryeth in it, and, as Chaucer doth fay verye well 
in the Parfons Tale, the grene path waye to hell, 
havinge this thinge appropriate unto it, that whereas 
other vices have fome cloke of honeftye, onlye idle- 
nefs can neyther do well, nor yet thincke well. 
Againe; fhootinge hath two tutours to loke upon 
it, out of whofe companye fhootinge never ftir- 
reth, the one called day-light, the other open place, 
which two kepe fhootinge from evill companye, 
and fuffer it not to have to much fwinge, but ever 


.. more kepeth it under awe, that it dare do nothinge 


im the open face of the world, but that which is 
good and honeft. Lykewife, dyfinge and cardinge 
have two tutours, the one named Solitarioufneffe, 
which lurketh in holes and corners, the other called 
Night, an ungratious cover of noughtinefle, which 
two thinges be very inkepers and receyvers of all 
noughtinefle and noughtye thinges, and thereto 
they be in a manner ordayned by nature, For, in 
the night time and in corners, fpirites and theeves, 
sattes and mife, toodes and oules, night crowes 


5 Xen, de dict, & faé&. Soc. 
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aiid poulcattes, foxes and * foumardes, with all 
other vermine, and noyfome beaftes, ufe moft ftyr- 
tinge ; when in the day-light, and in open places, 
which be ordayned of God for honett thinges, they 
dare not ones come, which thinge £uripides noteth 
very well, fayinge, | | 


Ul thinges the night, good thinges the daye doth haunt and ufe. Iph. in Tau. 


Companions of fhootinge, by providentnefs, 
good heede geving, true meetinge, honeft compa- 
rifon, which thinges agree with vertue verye well. 
Cardinge and dyfinge have a fort of good felowes 
alfo, goinge commonlye in theyr companye, as 
blinde fortune, ftumblinge chaunce, fpittle lucke, 
falfe dealinge, craftye conveyaunce, brainlefie brawl- 
inge, falie forfweariige, which good fellowes will 


fone take aman by the fleve, and caufe him take 


his inne, fome with beggary, fome with goute and 
dropfye, fome with thefte and robbery, and fel- 
dome they will leave a man before he come eyther 
to hanginge, or els fome other extreme myferye. 
To make an ende, how {fhootinge by all mennes 
lawes hath bene alowed, cardinge and dyfinge by 
all mennes judgementes condempned, | neede not 


_thewe, the matter is fo plaine. 


* Foumards, by others called Fumarts, are, we believe, what are now called 
more commonly Stoats, 
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Therefore, when the Lydians {hall invente bet- 
ter thinges than Apollo, when flouthe and ydlenefs 
fhall encreafe vertue more than laboure, when the > 
night and lurkinge corners geveth lefle occafion to 
unthriftinefle, than light day and opennefs, then 
fhall fhootinge, and fuch gaminge, be in fome com- 
parifon like, Yet even, as I do not fhewe all the 
goodnefs which is in fhootinge, when I prove it 
ftandeth by the fame thiages that vertue itfelfe 
ftandeth by, as brought in by gods, or god-iike 
men, foftered by labour, committed to the fave- 
garde of light and opennefle, accompanyed with 


_ provifion and diligence, loved and allowed by everye 


good mans fentence: even likewife do I not open 
halfe the naughtinefle which is in cardinge and dy- 
finge, when | fhewe how they {are borne of a de- 
fperate mother, nourifhed in idleneffe, encreafed 
by lycence of nighte and corners, accompanyed 
with fortune, chaunce, deceyte, and craftineffe : 
condemned and banifhed by all lawes and judge- 
mentes. | 


For if I woulde enter to defcribe the monftruouf- 
nefle of it, | fhould rather wander in it, it is fo 
brode, than have anye readye paflage to the ende 
of the matter ; whofe horribleneffe is fo large, that 

| it 


rather take lefinges to be lies than lofies. 
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- it pafled the eloquence of our 6 Englifbe Flomer to 
- compafie it: yet becaufe | ever thoughte his fay- 


inges to have as much authorityeas eyther Sophocle 5 
or Euripides in Greeke, therefore gladlye do i re- 
member thefe verfes of his. 


Hafardry is verye mother of lefinges, 
And of deceyte, and curfed iweringes. 


Blafphemye of Chrift, mans flaughter, and wafte alfo! ) ¢ 


Of catel, of tyme, of other ey mo, 


Mother of * lefinges. ] Trucit maye be called fo, 
if a man confider how many wayes and how many 
thinges he lofeth thereby ; for firft, he lofeth his 
goodes, he lofeth his time, he lofeth quickneffe of 
witte, and all good lufte ta other thinges ; he lo- 
feth honeft companye, he lofeth his good name and 
eftimation, and at laft, if he leave it not, lofeth 


_ God, and heaven and all: and, infteede of thefe 
| thinges, winneth at length eyther hanginge or hell, 


And of deceyte.| I awe. if I fhould not lye, 
there is not halfe fo much crafte ufed in no one 
thinge in the world, as in this curfed thinge. What 


falfe dyfe ufe they? As dyfe ftopped with quick 


filver and heares, dyfe of vauntage, flattes, gourdes 
| 6 Chaucer. 


* We doubt whether our authour has not miftaken the fenfe of Chaucer, we 
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to chop and chaunge when they lifte, to let the 
true dyfe fall under the table, and fo take up the 
falfe, and if they be true dyfe, what fhift will they 
make to fet the one of them with flydinge, with 
cogginge, with foyftinge, with coytinge as they 
call it, How will they ufe thefe thiftes, when they 
get a plaine man that cannot {kill of them? how 
will they go about, if they perceive an honeft man 
have moneye, which lift not playe, to provoke him 
to playe? They will feeke his companye, they 
will let him pay noughte, yea, and as [ hearde a 
man ones faye that he did, they will fende for him 
to fome houfe, and fpende perchaunce a crowne on 
him, and, at laft, will one begin to faye: What 
my mafters, what fhall we do? fhall every man 
playe his twelve-pence whiles an apple rofte in the 
fyre, and then we will drincke and departe: Naye, 
will an other faye, (as falfe as he) you cannot leave 
when you begin, and therefore 1 will not playe: 
but if you will gage, that every man, as he hath 
loft his twelve-pence, fhall fit downe, I am con- 
tente, for furelye I would winne no mannes mo- 
neye here, but even as much as woulde paye for 
my fupper. ‘Then fpeaketh the thirde, to the ho- 
nefte man that thoughte not to playe, What? will 
you playe your twelve-pence? If he excufe him ; 

Tuth 
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Tuth man, will the other faye, fticke not in ho- 
nefte companye for twelve-pence 5 I will beare your 
halfe, and here is my moncye. 


Nowe all this is to make him to beginne, for 
they knowe if he be ones in, and be a lofer, that 
he will not ftick at his twelve-pence, but hopeth 
ever to get it againe, while perhappes he lofe all. 
Than everye one of them fetteth his {hiftes abroache. 
fome with falfe dyfe, fome with fettling of dyfe, 
fome with having outelandifhe filver coynes guilded, 
to put awaye at a time for good golde, Than if 
there come a thinge in controverfye, muft you be 
judged by the table, and than farewell the honeft 
mans parte, for he is borne downe on every fyde. 


Nowe, Sir, befyde all thefe thinges, they have 
certaine termes (as a man woulde faye) appropriate 
to theyr playinge : whereby they will drawea mannes 
moneye, but paye none, which they call barres, that 
furelye he that knoweth them not maye foone be de- 
barred of all that ever he hath, before he learne them. 
If a plaine man lofe, as he fhall do ever, or els it is 
a wonder, then the game is fo devilifh, that he can 
never leave: for vaine hope, (which hope, fayth 

2 Euripides, 
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7 Euripides, deftroyeth manye a man, and cittye) 
driveth him on fo farre, that he can never return 
backe, until he be fo light that he neede feare no 
theeves by the waye. Nowe if a fimple man hap- 
pen once in his life to winne of fuch players, than 
will they eyther entreate him to keepe them com- 
panye whiles he hath lof all againe, or els they 
will ufe the moft devilythe fafhion of all, for one 
of the players that ftandeth next him (hall have a 

' payre of falfe dyfe, and caft them out upon the 
bourde, the honeft man fhall take them and caft 
them as he did the other, the thirde hall efpye 
them to be falfe dyfe, and thall crye oute harde, 
with all the othes under God, that he has falfelye 
wonne theyr moneye, and than there is nothinge 
but houlde thy throte from my dagger ; everye man 
Jayeth hande on the fimple man, and taketh all 
theyr money from him, and his owne alfo, think 
ing himfelfe well, that he efcapeth with his life, 


Curfed fwerynge blafphemye of Chrifte.] Thefe 
halfe verfes Chaucer, in another place, more at 
Jarge doth well fet out, and very livelye exprefle, 
fayinge. | 

Ey by Goddes precious hart and his nayles, 
And by the bloud of Chrifte, that is in Halts, 
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Seven is my chaunce, and thine is cinke and treye, 
Ey Goddes armes, if thou falielye playe, 

This dagger fhail thoroughe thine harte gu, 

This fruite commeth of the beched boones two, 
Forfweringe, ire, falfenefle, and homicide, &c. 


Thoughe thefe verfes be verye earneftlye writ- 
ten, yet they do not halfe fo grifelye fet out the 
horiblenefle of blafphemye; which fuch gammers 
ufe, as it is indeede, and as I have heard myfelfe. 
For no man can write a thinge fo earneftlye, as 
whan it is fpoken with gefture, as learned men, 
you knowe, do faye. Howe will you thincke that 
fuche furioufnerle, with woode countenaunce, and 
brenninge eyes, with ftaringe and bragginge, with 
hart redye to Jeape out of the bellye for fwellinge, 
can be expreffed the tenthe part, to the uttermoft. 
‘Two men | heard myfelfe, whofe fayinges be farre 
more grifelye, than Chaucers verfes. One, when 
he had lofte his moneye, fware me God from top 
to the toe with one breathe, that he had loft all 
his moneye for lacke of {weringe: the other lofinge 
his moneye, and heapinge othes upon othes ene 
in anothers necke, moft horrible, and not {peak- 
able, was rebuked of an honeft man which ftoode 
by for fo doinge, he by and by, ftaringe him in 
the face, and clappinge his fifte, with all his mo- 
neye he had, upon the boarde, fware me by the 
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flethe of God, that, if fweringe would helpe him 
but one ace, he would not leave one pece of God 
unfworne, neyther within nor without. The re- 
membraunce of this blafphemye, Philologe, doth 
make me quake at the hart, and therefore I will 
{peake no more of it, 


And fo to conclude with fuch gaminge, I thincke 
there no ungratioufneffe in all this world, that 
carieth a man fo farre from God, as this fault doth. 
And if there were anye fo defperate a perfon, that 


would begin his hell in earth, I trowe he fhould. 


not finde hell more like hell itfelfe, than the life of 
of thofe men is, which daily haunt and ufe fuch 
ungratious games, Put. You handle this gere 
indeede ; and I fuppofe, if you had bene a prentice 
at fuch games, you could not have fayd more of 
them than you have done, and by like you have 
had fomewhat to do with them. Tox. Indede, 
you may honeftlye gather that I hate them greatly, in 
that I fpeak againft them : not that I have ufed them 
greatly in that I fpeake of them. For things 
be knowen divers wayes, as Socrates (you know) 
doth prove in Alcibiades. And if every man fhould 
be that, that he fpeaketh or wryteth upon, then 
fhould Homer have bene the beft Captaine, moft 
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cowarde, hardye, haftye, wyfe and woode, fage 
and fimple : and Terence an oulde man and a younge, 
an honeft man and a bawde: with fuch like. 
Surelye every man ought to praye to God dailye, 
to kepe them from fuch unthriftinefle, and fpe- 
ciallye all the youth of Englande: for what youth 
doth begin, a man will folowe commonlye, even 
to his dying day: which thinge Adrafius, in Euri+ 
pides, pretelye doth exprefle, fayinge: 

What thing a man in tender age hath moft in ure, 

"That fame to death alwayes to kepe he fhall be fure. 


Therefore in age who greatly longes good fruite to mowe, 
In youth he muft himfelfe applye good feede to iowe. Euripides in Suppli. 


For the foundation of youthe well fet (as Plato — 


doth faye) the whole bodye of the common wealthe 
fhall flourifhe thereafter. If the younge tree growe 
croked, when it is oulde a man fhall rather breake 
it than ftreight it, And 1 thincke there is no one 
thing that crokes youthe more then fuch unlawful 
eames. Nor let no man faye, if they be honeftly 
ufed they do no harme. For how can that paf- 
time which neyther exercifeth the bodye with any 
honeft labour, nor yet the minde with any honeft 
thinckinge, have any honeftye joined with it? Nor 
let no man affure himfelfe that he can ufe it ho- 
neftlye: for if he ftand therein, he may fortune 
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have a faule, the thinge is more flipperye than he 
knoweth of. A man maye (I graunt) fit ona 
‘brante hill fide, but if geve never fo little forward, 
he cannot ftoppe, though he would never fo fayne, 
but he muft needes runne head-long, he knoweth 
not how farre. What honeit pretences vayne plea- 
fure layeth daily (as it were entifementes or baytes, 
to pull men forwarde withall) Homer doth well 
fhewe, by the Sirenes and Circe. And amonges all 
in that fhippe, there was but one Uly//es, and yet 
he had done to as the other did, if a goddefle had 
not taughte him ; and fo likewife, I thincke, they 
be eafye to nomber, which pafle by playinge ho- 
neftly, except the grace of God fave and keep 
them. Therefore they that will not go to farre in 
playinge, let them folowe this counfell of the Poet : 


Stoppe the beginning¢s. 


Pur. Well, or you go any further, I praye you . 
tell me this one thinge: Doo you fpeake againft 
meane mennes playinge onlye, or againft greate 
mennes playinge to, or put you any difference be- 
twixte them? Tox. If 1 fhould excufe myfelfe 
herein, and fay that I fpake of the one and not of ° 
the other, I fear leafte i fhoulde as fondlye excufe 
myfelfe, as a certaine preacher did, whom I heard 
upon 


t 


) 
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upon a time fpeake againft many abufes, (as he 
fayde) and, at laft, he fpake againft candelles, and 
then, he fearinge, leaft fome men would have bene 
angrye and offended with him, Naye, fayth he, 
you muft take meas I meane: I fpeake not againft 
ereate candelles, but againft litle candelles, for they 
be not all one (quoth he) I promife you ; and fo 
everye man laughed him to fcorne. 


Indeede, as for great men, and great mennes 
matters, I lift not greatlye to meddle, Yet this 
I would withe, that all great men in Englande had 
redde over diligently the Pardoners Tale in Chaucer, 
and there they fhoulde perceive and fee, how muche 
fuch games ftande with their worfhippe, how great 
foever they be. What great men do, be it good 
or ill, meane men commonlye love to followe, as 
many learned men in many places do faye, and 
dailye experience doth plainlye fhewe, in coftlye 
apparell and other like matters. 


Therefore, feinge that lordes be lanternes to 
lead the life of meane men, by their example, 
either to goodneffe or badneffe, to whether foever 
they lifte: and feinge alfo they have libertye to lift 
what they will, I praye God they have will to lift 
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that which is good; and as for their playing, I will 
make an ende with this fayinge of Chaucer. 

Lordes might finde them other maner of playe, 

Honeft ynough to dreve the daye awaye. 

But to be fhort, the beft medicine for all fortes 
of men, both highe and lowe, younge and oulde, 
to put away fuch unlawful games is by the con- 
trarye, likewife as all Phifitions do allowe in Phi- 
Juke. So let youthe, inftede of fuch unlawful 
games, which ftande by ydleneffe, by folitarineffe, 
and corners, by night and darkneffe, by fortune 
and chaunce, by craft and fubtiltye, ufe fuch paf- 
times as ftand by labour: upon the day light, in 
open fighte of men, havinge fuch an ende as is 
come to by cunninge, rather than by craft: and 
fo fhould virtue encreafe, and vice decaye. For 
contrarye paftimes, muft nedes worke contrarye 


mindes in men, as all other contrarye thinges do. _ 


And thus we fee, Philologe, that fhootinge is not 
onlye the moft holefome exercife for the bodye, the 
moft honeft paftime for the minde, and that for all 
fortes of men: but alfo it is a moft redye medy. 
cine, to purge the whole realme of fuch peftilent 
gaminge, wherewith manye times it is fore troubled, 
and ill at eafe, 

PHI, 
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Pur. The more honeftye you have proved by 
fhootinge, Toxophile, and the more you have per- 
fuaded me to love it, fo much trulye the foryer 
have you made me with this lafte fentence of yours, 
whereby you plainly prove that a man may not 
greatly ufe it. For if fhootinge be a medycine (as 
you faye that it is) it may not be ufed very oft, left 
a man fhould hurte himfelfe withall, as medycines 
much occupyed doo. For Arifotle himfelfe fayth, 
that medycines be not meate to live withall : and 
thus fhootinge, by the fame reafon, maye not be 
much occupyed. Tox. You playe your olde 
wontes, Philologe, in dalyinge with other mennes 
wittes, not fo much to prove your owne matter, 
as to prove what other men can faye, But where 
you thincke that I take away much ufe of fhootinge, 
in lykening it to a medycine : becaufe men ufe not 
medycines everye daye, for fo fhould theyr bodyes 
be hurte: I rather prove daily ufe of fhootinge 
thereby: For although 4rifotle fayth that fome 
medycines be- no meate to live withal, which is 
true: yet * Hippocrates fayth our dailye meates be 
medycines, to withftand evill withal, which is as 


true, for he maketh two kindes of medycines, one — 


our meate that we ufe dailye, which purgeth foft- 


’ Hippoc. de med. purg. 
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lye and flowlye, and in this fimilitude maye fhoot- 


inge be called a medycine, wherewith dailye a man 
maye purge and take away all unlawful defires to 
other unlawful paftimes, as I proved before. The 
Other is a quicke purginge medycine, and feldomer 
to be occupyed, except the matter be greater, and 
I could defcribe the nature of a quicke medycine, 
which fhould within a while purge and plucke out 
all the unthriftye games in the realme, through 
which the common wealthe oftentimes is ficke, 
For not onlye good quicke wittes to learninge be 
thereby broughte oute of frame, and quite marred, 
but alfo manly wittes, eyther to attempt matters 
of high courage in warre time, or elle to atchieve 
matters of weight and wyf{dome in peace time, be 
made thereby very quafye and faynte, For loke 
through all hiftories written in Greeke, Latine, or 


other language, and you fhall never finde that 


realme profper in the whiche fuch ydie paftimes are 
ufed. As concerninge the medycine, althoughe 
fome would be mifcontent, if they heard me med- 
dle anye thinge with it : yet, betwixt you and me 
here alone, I maye the boldlyer faye my fantafye, 
and the rather becaufé I will onlye with for it, 
which ftandeth with honefty, not determine of it, 
which belongeth to authoritye, The medycine is 

this, 


a, 


ea 


this, that would to God and the Prince, all thefe 
unthriftye ydle paftimes, which be very bugges that 
the 9 Pfalme meaneth on, walking on the night 
and in corners, were made felonye, and fome of 
that punifhment ordayned for them, which is ap- 
pointed for the forgers and falfifyers of the King’s 
coyne. Which punifhment is not by me now in- 
vented, but long ago, by the mofte noble oratour 
19 Demofthenes, which marveileth greatlye that 
death is appointed for falfifyers and forgers of the 
coyne, and not as greate punifhmente ordayned 
for them, which by their meanes forges and falfi- 
fyes the common wealth. And I fuppofe that there 
is no one thinge that changeth foner the golden 
filver wittes of men into copperye and braflye wayes, 
then dyfinge and fuch unlawful paftimes, 


And this quicke medycine, I believe, woulde fo 
throwlye purge them, that the daily medycines, as 
fhootinge and other paftimes joyned with honeft 
labour, fhoulde eafelyer withftand them. PHI. 
The excellent commodities of fhootinge in peace 
time, Zoxophile, you have verye well and fuffici- 
ently declared. Whereby you have fo perfuaded 
me, that God willinge, hereafter I will both love it 


9 Pfalme 90. © Demoft. contra Leptinem. 
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the better, and alfo uf it the ofter, For as much 
as I can gather of all this communication of ours, 
the tongue, the nofe, the -handes, and the feete, 
be no fitter members, or inftrumentes for the bodye 
of a man, than is fhootinge for the hole body of 
the realme. God hath made the partes of men 
which be beft and moft neceflarye, to ferve, not 
for one purpofe onlye, but for manye: as the tongue 
for fpeakinge and taftinge, the nofe for {mellinge, 
and alfo for avoydinge all excrementes, which faule 
out of the head, the handes for receiving of good 
thinges, and for puttinge of all harmfull thinges 
from the bodye. So fhootinge is an exercife of 
healthe, a paftime of honefte pleafure, and fuch one 
alfo that ftoppeth and avoydeth all noyfome games, 
gathered and encrea(ed by ill rule, as noughtye hu- 
mours be, which hurt and corrupte fore that parte 
of the realme, wherein they do remayne, But 
nowe if you can fhewe but halfe fo muche profite 
in warre of fhootinge, as you have proved plea~ 
fure in peace, then will I furelye judge that there — 
be fewe thinges that have fo manifolde commodi- 
ties and ufes joyned unto them as it hath, 


Tox. The upper hand in warre, next the good- 
nefle of Ged, (of whom all victory commeth, as 
Scripture 
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Scripture fayth) * ftandeth chieflye in three thinges: “ 

ia the wifedome of the Prince, in the fleightes and 
pollicies of the captaynes, and in the ftrengthe and 
cherefull forwardnefle of the fouldiours. A Prince 
‘1 his harte mufte be full of mercye and peace, a 
vertue moft pleafaunt to Chrift, moft agreeable to 
mans nature, moft profitable for riche and poore ; 
for then the riche man enjoyeth with great pleafure 
the which he hath: the poore may obtaine with 

his labour, that which he lacketh. And althoughe 

there is nothinge worfe then * warre, whereof it 

taketh his name, throughe the which great men be 

in daunger, meane men without fuccour ; riche | 

men in feare, becaufe they have fomewhat ; poore | 

men in care, becaufe they have nothinge ; and 

every man in doubt and miferye: yet it is a civill 

medycine, wherewith a Prince may, from the bodye 

of his common wealthe, put off that danger which 


may faule : or els recover againe, whatfoever it hath 

lofte, And therefore, as Tfocrates doth faye, a 

Prince muft be a warriour in two thinges, in cun- 

ninge and knowledge of all fleightes and feates of 

warre, and in havinge all neceffary habilimentes be- 
1 Mach. 5. 3» 


® War is an old word, ftill ufed in fome counties for worfe, and ASCHAM 
fappotes that war or hoftility is {9 named, becauie it is war or worfe than 
peace, 
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longinge to the fame. Which matter to entreate 
at large, were over longe at this time to declare, 
and over much for my learninge to perfourme, 


After the wifedome of the Prince, are valiant 
captaines moft neceflarye in warre, whofe office 
and dutye is to knowe all fleightes and pollicies for 
all kindes of warre, which they may learne two 
wayes, eyther in dailye folowinge and hauntinge 
the warres, or els, bécaufe wyfedome boughte with 
ftripes is manye times over coftlye, they may be. 
ftow fome time in Vegetius, which entreateth fuch 
matters in Latine metelye well, or rather in Py. 
lyenus, and Leo the Emperour, which fetteth oute 
all pollicies and duties of captaines in the Grecke 
tongue verye excellentlye. Bur chieflye [ would 
wifhe, and (if I were of authoritye) I woulde coun. 
fell all the younge gentlemen of this realme, never 
to laye out of their hands two authors, Zenophon in 
Greeke, and Cafar in Latine, wherein they fhould 
folow noble Scipio Africanus, as * Tullie doth fay: in 
which two authors, befydes eloquence, a thinge 
moft neceflarye of all other for a captaine, they 
thould learne the hole courfe of warre, which thofe 
two noble men did not more Wilelye write for other 
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men to Jearne, than they did manfully exercife in 
the field, for other men to folowe. 


The ftrengthe of warre lyeth in the fouldiour, 


whofe chiefe prayfe and vertue is ° obedience to-~ 
-warde his captaine, fayth * Plato. And 5 Zeno- 


phon, being a gentyle author, moft chriftianlye doth 
faye, even by thefe wordes, that that fouldiour 
which firtt ferveth God, and then obeyeth his cap- 


’ taine, maye boidlye, with all courage, hope to over~" 


throwe his enemye. Againe, without 6 obedience, 
neyther valiant man, ftout horfe, nor goodly har- 
nefle, doth any good at all: which obedience of 
the fouldiour toward the captaine, brought the hole 
empyre of the world into the Romaynes handes, and, 
when it was brought, kept it longer than ever it 
was kept in any common wealthe before or after. 
And this to be true, 7 Scipio Africanus, the moft 


_ noble captaine that ever was among the Romaynes, 


fhewed very plainly, what time as he went into 
Africke to deftroy Carthage. For he refting his 
hoaft by the way in Sicilie, a day or two, and ata 
time ftandinge with a great man of Sicilie, and lok- 
inge on his fouldiours how they exercifed themfelves 
3 Obedience. 4 Plat. leg. 12. 5 Xen. Agef, © Xen, 
Hipp. 7 Plutarchus, 
Stig in 
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in kepinge of arraye, and other feates, the gentle- 
man of Sicilie afked Scipio, wherein laye his chief 
hope to overcome Carthage? He aunfwered, In 
yonder fellowes of myne whom you fee playe: 
And why ? fayth the other ; Becaufe fayth Scipio, 
that, if I commanded them to runne into the top 
of this high caftle, and caft themfelves downe back- 
ward upon thefe rockes, I am fure they would do 
it. % Saluf alfo doth write, that there were mo 
Romaynes put to death of their captaynes for fet- 
tinge on their enemyes before they had licence, than 
were for runninge away out of the field, before 
they had foughten, . Thefe two examples do prove, 
that amonges the Romaynes, the-obedience of the 
fouldiours was wonderfull greate, and the feveritye 
of the captaynes, to fee the fame kept, wonder- 
full ftrayte. For they well perceived that an hoatt 
full of obedience, falleth as feldome into the handes 
of their enemyes, as that body falleth into jeopar- 
dye, the which is ruled by reafon, . Reafon and 
rulers being like in office, (for the one ruleth the 
body of man, the other ruleth the body of the 
common wealthe) oughte to be like of conditions, 
and oughte to be obeyed in all manner of matters. 
Obedience is nourifhed by feare and love, feare is: 


$ Sal. in Cat. 
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kept in by true juftyce and equitye, love is gotten 
by wyfedome, joyned by jiberalitye. For wherea 
fouldiour feeth righteoufnefle fo rule, that a man 
can do neyther wronge, nor yet take wronge, 
and that his captaine for his wyfedome can main- 
taine him, and for his liberalitye will maintaine 
him, he muft needes both love him and feare him, 
‘of the which procedeth true and unfayned obedience. 
After this inwarde vertue, the next good point in 
a fouldiour is to have and to handle his weapon 
well, whereof the one mult be at the appointment 
of the captaine, the other lyeth in the courage and 
exercife of the fouldiour. Yet of all weapons, the 
belt is, as 9 Euripides doth faye, wherewith what 
leaft daunger of ourfelfe we may hurte our enemye 
moft. And that is (as I fuppofe) artillerie. Ar- 
tillerie, now a dayes, is taken for two thinges: 
gunnes and bowes, which, how much they do in 
warre, both daily experience doth teache, and alfo 
Peter Nannius, a learned man of Lauayn, in a cer= 
~ taine dialogue doth very well fet oute, wherein this is 
moft notable, that when he hath fhewed excedinge 
commodities of both, and fome difcommodities of 
gunnes, as infinite coft and charge, comberfome 
carriage, and, if they be greate, the uncertaine 
9 In Herc. fur. 
K 2 levelinge, 
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Jevelinge, the perill of them that ftand by them, 

the eafyer avoidinge by them that ftande farre of : 
and, if they be litle, the lefle both fear and jeo- 
perdye is in them, befyde all contrarye wether and 
winde, which hindereth them not a litle ; yet of all 
fhootinge he cannot reherfe one difcommoditye, 
Put, That I marveile greatly at, feinge Nannius is 
fo well learned, and fo exercifed in the authors of 
both the tongues: for I my(elfe do remember, that 
fhootinge in warre is but imallye prayfed, and that 


of divers captaines in divers authors. For firft in 


Luripides, whom you fo highlye prayfe (and verye 
well, for Tudlye thinketh everye verfe in him to be 


an authoritye) what, I praye you, doth Lycus, that 


overcame Thebes, faye as concerninge fhootinge ? 
whofe wordes, as farre as I remember, be thefe, or 
not much unlike. 


What prayfe hath he at all, which never durit abyde, 
The dint of a fpeares point thruft againft his fyde. : 
Nor never bouldly buckeler bare yet in his left hande, 
Face to face his enemies bront ftiffelye to withftande, 
But alwaye trufteth to a howe, and to a feathered fticke, 
Harneffe ever moft fit for him whiche to flie is quicke, 
Bowe and fhaft is armoure meteft for a cowarde 
Which dare not ones abide the bront of battaile fharpe and gree 
But he a man of manhode moft is mine affent, 

Which, with hart and courage bould, fullie hath him bent, 
His enemies loke in everye ftoure ftoutelie to abide, 
Face to face, and foote to foote, tide what maye betide. 

Eurip. in Herc. furent, 
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Againe, Teucer, the beft archer amonge all the 
Grecians, in °° Sophocles is called of Adenelaus a 
bowe-man, and a fhooter, as in villianye aud re- 
proach, to bea thinge of no price in warre, More- 
over, Pandarus, the beft fhooter in the worlde, 
whom Apollo himlelfe taughte to fhoote, both he 
and his fhootinge is quite contemned in Homer, in 
fo much that ' Homer (which under a made fable 
doth alwayes hide his judgment of thinges) doth 
make Pandarus him(elfe crye out of fhootinge, and 
caft his bowe away, and take him toa fpeare, mak~- 
inge a vow, that if. ever he came home, he would 
breake his fhaftes, and burne his bowe, lament- 
inge greatlye, that he was fo fonde to leave at home 
his horfe and chariot, with other weapons, for the 
truft that he had in his bowe. Homer fignifying 
thereby, that men fhould leave fhootinge out of 
warre, and take them to other weapons more fitte 
and able for the fame, and I trowe Pandarus wordes 
be much what after this fort. : 


If chaunce ill lucke me hyther brought, 
Ill fortune me that day befell, 
When firft my bowe from the pynne I raughte, 
For Heétors fake, the Greekes to quell, 
But if that God fo for me fhape 
That home againe I maye ones come, 


1° Sophoc. in Sia. Flag. * Iliad 5. 
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Let me never enjoye that hap, | 
Nor ever twife looke on the fonne, 
If bowe and thaftes I do not burne, 
Which now {0 evill doth ferve my turne. 

But to Jet paffe all poetes, what can be forer fayd 
againft any thinge, than the judgement of Cyrus is 
againft fhootinge, which doth caufe his Perfans, 
being the belt fhooters, to lay away their * bowes, 
and take them to fwordes and bucklers, fpeares and 
dartes, and other like hande weapons, The which 
thinge Zenophon, fo wyfe a philofopher, fo expert 
a captaine in warre himfelfe, would never have 
written, and fpeciallye in that booke wherein he 
purpofed to fhewe, as 3 Tulle fayth indeede, not 
the true hiftorye, but the example of a perfite wyfe 
Prince and common wealth, excepte that judge- 
ment of chaunging artillery into other weapons he 
had alwayes thought beft to be folowed in all warre. 
Whofe counfayle the + Parthians did folowe, when 
they chafed Antonye over the mountaynes of Media, 
which beinge the beft fhooters of the worlde, lefte 
theyr bowes, and toke them to fpeares and morif- 
pikes. And thefe fewe examples, I trowe, of the 
befte fhooters, do well prove that the beft fhootinge 
is not the bet thing, as you callit, inwarre. Tox. 
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As concerninge your firft example, taken out of 
Euripides, 1 marveile you will bringe it for the dif. 
prayfe of fhootinge, feeinge Euripides doth make 


thofe verfes, not becaufe he thinketh them true, 


but becaufe he thinketh them fit for the perfon that 
fpake them. For indede his true judgement of 
fhootinge, he doth exprefle by and by after in the 
oration of the noble Captaine Amphytrio againft Ly- 
cus, wherein a man maye doubte, whether he hath 
more eloquentlye confuted Lycus fayinge, or more 
worthilye fet oute the prayfe of fhootinge. Andas 
I am advifed, his wordes be much hereafter as I 
fhall faye. 


Againft the wittie gift of fhootinge in a bowe, 
Fonde and leude wordeés thou leudlie doeft out throwe, 
Which if thou wilte heare of me a worde or twayne 
Quicklie thou mayft learne how fondlie thou doeft blame. 
Firft he that with his harneis himfelfe doth wail about, 
That icarce is left one hole through which he may pepe out. 
Such bond men to their harneis to fight are nothinge mete, 
But foneft of all other are troden under fete. 
If he be ftronge, his felowes faint, in whom he putteth his truft, 
So loded with his harneis he muft nedes lie in the duit, 
Nor yet from death he cannot ftart, if ones his weapon breke, 
Howe ftout, howe ftronge, howe great, howe lounge, fo ever be fuch 2 freke. 
But whofoever can handle a bowe, fturdie, ftiffe, and fironge, 
Wherewith like hayle manie fhaftes he fhootes into the thickeft thronge « 
This profite he takes, that ftandinge a farre his enemies he may pill, 
when he and his full fafe fhall ftande, out of all daunger and ill. 
And this in warre is wyfedome moft, which workes our enemies w00 
When we fhall be far from all feare and jeoperdie of our foo. 


Eurip. in Herc. fur. 
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Secondarily, even as I do not ‘greatly regarde 
what Menelaus doth faye in Sophocles to Teucer, be- 
caufe he fpake it both in anger, and alfo to him 
that he hated; even fo do 1 remember very well in 
Flomer, that when Hedétor and the Troyans would 
have fet fyre on the Greeke fhips, Teucer, with his 
bowe, made them recule back againe, when AZe- 
nelaus toke him to his feete, and ranne awaye. 


Thirdlye, as concerninge Pandarus, 5 Hlomer 
doth not difprayfe the noble gift of fhootinge, but 
thereby everye man is taughte, that whatfoever, 
and howe good foever a weapon a man doth ufe 
in warre, if he be himfelfe a covetous wretche, a 
foole without counfaile, a peace breaker, as Pan- 
darus was, at laft he fhall, throughe the punith- 
ment of God, faule into his enemies bandes, as 
Pandarus did, whom Diomedes, throughe the helpe. 
of Minerva, miferablye flue, 


And, becaufe you make mention of Homer, and 
Troye matters, what can be more prayfe for any 
thinge, [ praye you, than that is for fhootinge, that 
Troye could never be deftroyed without the help of 
Flercules fhaftes, which thing doth fignifye, that, 
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although all the world were gathered in an armye to- 
gether, yet, without fhootinge, they can never come 
to their purpofe, as Uiy/fes, in Sophocles, very plainlye © 
doth faye unto Pyrrbus, as concerning Hercules 
fhaftes to be carried into Troye. 


Nor you without them, nor without you they do ought. Soph. Phil. 


Fourthlye, whereas Cyrus did chaunge part of 
his bowmen, whereof he had plenty, in other men 
_ of warre, whereof he lacked, I will not greatlye 
difpute whether Cyrus did well in that pointe in 
thofe dayes or no, becaufe it is plaine in ° Zena- 
phon howe ftronge fhooters the Per/ians were, what 
_ powes they had, what fhaftes and heades they oc- 
cupyed, what kind of warre theyr enemyes ufed, 

But trulye, as for the Parthians, it is plaine in 

7 Piutarche, that, in chaunginge theyr bowes into 
fpeares, they broughte theyr felfe into utter deftruc- _ 
tion. For when they had chafed the Romaynes 
many a myle, throughe reafon of their bowes, at 
the lat the Romaynes, afhamed of their flyinge, and 
remembringe theyr old noblenefle and courage, 
imagined this way, that they would kneele down 
on theyr: knees, and fo cover all theyr body with 

6 Xen. Cyri, Inflit. 6. 7 Plut. in M. Anton. 
L theyr 
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theyr thieldes and targettes, that the Parthians thaftes 

might flide over them, and do them no harme ; 
which thing when the Parthians perceyved, think- 
inge that the Romaynes were forweryed with laboure, 
watche, and hunger, they layed downe theyr bowes, 
and toke fperes in theyr handes, and fo ranne upon 
them; but the Romaynes perceyving them without 
theyr bowes, rofe up manfullye, and flue them 
every mothers fonne, fave a fewe that faved them- 
felves with runninge awaye. And herein our 
archers of Englande farre paffe the Parthians, which 
for fuch a purpofe, when they fhall come to hand 
ftrokes, hath ever redye, eyther at his back hang- 
inge, or els in his next felowes hand, a leaden 
maule, or fuch like weapon, to beat downe his ene- 
mies withall., Pur, Well, Toxophile, feeinge that 
thofe examples, which I had thought to have been 
cleane againft fhootinge, you have thus turned to 
the high prayfe of fhootinge: and all this prayfe 
that you have nowe fayde on it, is rather come in 
by me than fought for of you : let me heare, I praye 
you now, thofe examples which you have marked 
of fhootinge yourfelfe: whereby you are perfuaded, 
and thincke to per{wade other, that fhootinge is fo 


good in warre. Tox. Examples furely I have 
marked very manye; from the beginninge of time 
had 
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had in memorye of writinge, throughout all coms. 
mon wealthes and empyres of the worlde : whereof 
the moft parte I will paffe over, left I fhould be 
‘ tedious: yet fome I will touche, becaufe they be 
notable, both for me to tell and you to heare, 


And becaufe the ftorye of the Fewes is for the 
time moft auncient, for the truthe moft credible, 
it thall be moft fitte to begin with them. And al- 
thoughe I know that God is the onlye giver of vic- 
torye, and not the weapons, for all ftrengthe and 
victorye (fayth * Fudas Machabeus) commeth from 
heaven; yet furelye ftrong weapons be the inftru- 
mentes wherewith God doth overcome that parte, 
which he will have overthrown. For God is well 
pleafed with wyfe and witty feates of warre: as in 
meting of enemyes for trufe takinge, to have pri- 
vilye in * a bufhmente harneft men layed for feare 
of treafon, as 9 Fudas Machabeus did with Nicanor, 
Demetrius captaine. And to have engines of warre 
to beat down cities withal : and to have fcout watch 
amonges our enemyes to know theyr counfayles, 
as the noble captaine '° Fonathan, brother to fu- 


; 


$ Mach. 1.3. 9 Mach. 2.14. '° Mach. 1, 12. 


* A bufhment] This word we do not remember elfewhere: perhaps it fhould 
be in ambufhment, 
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das Machabeus, did in the countrye of Amathie, 
againft the mightye hoaft of Demetrius. And, be> 


fide all this, God is pleafed to have goodlye tombes 
for them which do noble feates in warre, and to 
have theyr images made, and alfo theyr cote armours 
to be fet above theyr tombes, to theyr perpetual 
laude and memorye!— As the valiante captaine Sy- 
mon did caufe to be made for his brethren * Fudas 
Machabeus and Fonathan, when they were {laine of 
the Gentiles. And thus, of what authoritye feates 
of watre, and ftronge weapons be, thortlye and 
plainlye we may learne. But amonges the Fewess 
as I begin to tell, J am fure there was nothinge fo 
occupyed, ordid fo much good as bowes did; in 
fo much, that when the Fewes had any great up- 
per-hand over the Gentiles, the firft thinge alwayes 
that the captaine did, was to exhorte the people to 
geve all the thankes to God for the viétorye, and 


not to theyr bowes, wherewith they had flaine theyr— 


enemies: as it is plaine the noble * ‘fo/ue did after 
fo manye kinges thruft downe by him, 


God, when he promilfeth helpe to the Fewes, he 


uleth no kind of fpeakinge fo much as this, that - 


he will bende his bowe, and die his fhaftes in the 


* Mach. 1.13. * Jof. 13, pn 
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Gentiles blouds whereby it is manifet, that 
eyther God will make the Fewes fhoote ftronge 


 fhootes to overthrowe theyr enemyes, Or, at leaft, 


that fhootinge is a wonderfull mighty thinge in 
warre, whereunto the high power of God is likened. 
David, in the 4 Pfalmes, calleth bowes the vefiels 
of death, a bitter thinge, and, in an other place, 
a mightye power, and other wayes mo, which I 
wil] let pafle, becaufe every man readeth them dai- 
lye: but yet one place of Scripture 1 muft needes 
remember, which is more notable for the prayfe of 
fhootinge, than any that ever I redde in any other 
ftorye, and that is, when ° Saule was flaine by the 
Philiflines, beinge mightye bowmen, and Fouathan 
his fonne with him, that was fo good a fhooter, as 
the Scripture fayth, that he never fhote fhafte in 
vaine, and that the kingdome, after Saules death, 
came unto David: the firft ftatute and lawe 
that ever © David made after he was Kinge, was 
this, that all the children of {/raell fhould learne to 
fhoote, according to a lawe made many a daye be- 
fore that time, for the fetting out of fhootinge, as 
it is written (fayth Scripture) in Libro fuflorum, 
which booke we have not nowe. And thus we fee 


“3 Deut. 32, 4Pfal. 7. 63.75. 5 Regum I- 31. 
-©Regum 2,1. 
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plainly what great ufe of fhootinge, and what pro- 
vifion even from the begitninge of the worlde for 
thootinge was amonge the Fewes. 


The Ethiopians which inhabite the furtheft parte 
South in the worlde, were wonderfull bowmen: 
infomuch that when Camby/es King of Per/ie, being 
in Egypt, fent certaine embafladours into Ethiope 
to the King there, with manye great giftes: the 
King of 7 Ethiope, perceyvinge them to be efpyes, 
toke them uppe fharpelye, and blamed Cambyfes 
greatly for fuch unjuft enterprifes : but after that 
he had princelye entertayned them, he fent for a 
bowe, and bente it and drewe it, and then unbent 
it againe, and fayd unto the embafladours, you 
fhall commende me to Camby/es, and geve him this 
bowe from me, and bidde him when any Perfian 
can fhoote in this bowe, let him fet upon the Ethi= 
opians: in the mean while let him geve thanckes 
unto God, which doth not put in the Ethiopians 
mindes to conquere any other mans lande, 


This bowe, when it came amonge the Perfians, 
never one man in fuch an infinite hoaft (as Hero- 
dotus doth faye) could ftyre the ftringe, fave only 


7 Herodotus in Thalia, 
Smerdis, 


Ce) 
Smerdis, the brother of Cambyfes, which ftyred it 
two fingers, and no further: for the which ae 
Camby/es had fuch envye at him, that he afterwarde 
flue him: as doth appeare in the ftorye. 


Sefofiris, the moft mightye Kinge that ever was 
in Egypte, overcame a great part of the world, and 
that by archers: he fubdued the drabians, the 
Fewes, the Afyrians: he went farther in Scythia 
than anye man els: he overcame Thracia, even to 
the borders of Germanye.. And, in token how he 
overcame all men, he fet uppe in manye places 
great images to his owne likenefle, * havinge in 
one hand a bowe, in the other a fharpe headed 
fhafte: that men might knowe what weapon his 
hoaft ufed, in conqueringe fo manye people. 


Cyrus, counted a God amonge the Gentiles, for 
his noblenefle and felicitye in warre: yet, at the 
laft, when he fet upon the AdZa/fagetes, 9 (which 
people never went without theyr bowe nor theyr 
quiver, neyther in warre nor peace) he and all his 


were flaine, and that by fhootinge, as appeareth 
in the ftorye. 


* Herod, in Enterpe. Diod. Sic. 2. 9 Herod. in Clio. 


Polycrates, 
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© Polycrates, the Prince of Samos, (a very litle 
ifle) was lord over all the Greese feas, and with- 
ftode the power of the Perfians, only by the i 
of a thoufande archers. 


The people of Scythia, of all other men, loved 
and ufed moft fhootinge; the hole riches and 
houfholde ftuffe of a man in Scythia was a yoake 
of oxen, a ploughe, his nagge and his dogge, his 
bowe and his quiver: which quiver was covered 
with the fkin of a man, which he toke or flue firft 
in battaile. The Scythians to be invincible, by 
reafon of theyr fhootinge, the great voyages of fa 
manye conquerours fpente in that countrye in 
vaine, doth well prove: but fpeciallye that of Da- 
rius the mightye King of Perfia, which, when he 
had tarryed there a great fpace, and done no good, 
but had forwearyed his hoaft with travaile and 
hunger; at laft the men of Scythia fent an embaf- 
fadour with four giftes, ‘a byrde, a frogge, a 
moufe and five fhaftes. Darius marveylinge at the 
ftraungenefle of the giftes, afked the meflenger 
what they fignified : the meflenger aunfwered, that 
he had no further commandment, but only to de- 
liver his giftes, and returne againe with all {pede : 

© Herod. in Thal. * Herod. in Melpom. 
But 
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But T am fure (fayth he) you Perfians for your 
great wyfedome can foone boult out what they 
meane. When the meflenger was gone, every 
man began to fay his verdite. Darius judgemente 
was this, that the Seythians gave over into the Per. 
fians handes theyr lives, theyr hole power, both by 
lande and fea, fignifyinge by the moufe the earth, 
by the frogge the water, in which they both live, 
by the byrde theyr lives, which live in the ayre, 
by the fhaft theyr hole power and empyre, that 
was maintayned always by fhootinge. Gobryas, a 
noble and wyfe captaine amonges the Perfians, was 
of a clean contrarye minde, fayinge, Naye, not fo, 
but the Seythians meane thus by theyr giftes, that 
excepte we gette us winges, and flye into the 
ayre like byrdes, or runne into the holes of the 
earth like myfe, or els lye lurkinge in fennes 
and marifhes, like frogges, we fhall never returne 
home againe, before we be utterlye undone with 
theyr fhaftes: which fentence fanke fo fore into 


_ theyr hartes, that Darius, with all {peede poffible, 


brake uppe his campe and gat himfelfe homewarde, 
Yet how much the Perfians themfelves fette by 


-fhootinge, whereby they encreafed their empyre fo 


much, doth appear by three manifeft reafons: firft 
that they brought uppe theyr youth in the fchole 
M of 
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of thootinge unto twentye years of age, as divers 
noble * Greeke authours do faye, | 


Againe, becaufethenoble Kinge * Dariusthought 
himfelfe to be prayfed by nothinge fo much as to be 
— counted a good fhooter, as doth appear by his fe- 
pulchre, wherein he caufed to be written this 
fentence : 

Darius the King lyeth buried here, 
That in fhootinge and rydinge had never pere. Strab. 15. 
Thirdlye, the +coyne of the Perfians, both 
golde and filver, had the armes of Per/ia upon it, 
as is cuftomably ufed in other realmes, and that 
was bowe and arrowes: by the which feate they 
declared how much they fet by them, 


The 5 Grecians alfo, but fpeciallye the noble 
Athenienfes, had all theyr ftrengthe lyinge in artil- 
lerie: and, for that purpofe, the citye of Athens 
had a thoufand men, which were only archers, in 
dailye wages, to watch and kepe the citye from all 
jeopardy and fodaine daunger: which archers alfo 
fhould carye to prifon and warde anye mifdoer, at 


* Herod. in Clio. 3 Xen. in Cyr. Strab. 11, 4 Plu- 
tarch. in Angefila, § Suidas. 
. the 
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the commaundment of the highe officers, as plain 
lye doth appeare in ° Plato, And furelye the bow- 
men of Athens did wonderfull feates in many bat- 
tels, but fpeciallye when Demofhenes, the valiant 
captaine, flue and toke prifoners all the Lacedemo. 
nians, betyde the citye of Pyles, where Nefor fome 
time was lorde: the fhaftes went fo thicke that day, 
(fayth 7 Thucidydes) that no man could fee theyr 
enemyes. A Lacedemonian, taken prifoner, was 
afked of one at Athens, whether they were ftoute 
fellowes that were flaine or no, of the Lacedemo- 
niaus? He anfwered nothinge els but this: Make 
much of thofe fhaftes of youres, for they know 
neyther ftoute nor unftoute: meaninge thereby | 
that no man (though he were never fo ftoute) came 
in theyr walke that efcaped without death. 


8 Herodatus defcrybinge the mightye hoaft of 
Xerxes, elpeciallye doth marke oute, what bowes 
and fhaftes they ufed, fignifyinge that therein laye 
theyr chiefe ftrengthe. And at the fame time 
Atoffa, mother of Xerxes, wyfe to Darius, and 
daughter of Cyrus, doth enquire, (as ° Aefckylus 
fheweth in a tragedye) of a certaine meflenger that 

* Plato in Protagora. 7 Thucydid. 4. ® Herod,in Poe 

lym, 9 A‘fch, in Perf, 
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came from Xerxes hoaft, what ftronge and fearfull 
bowes the Grecians ufed: whereby it is playne, that 
artillerye was the thinge, wherein both Exrope and 
Afia in thofe days trufted moft upon. 


The beft part of Alexanders hoaft were archers, 
as plainlye doth appeare by Arrianus, and other 
that wrote his life: and thofe fo ftrong archers, that 
they onlye, fundry times overcame theyr enemyes 
afore any other needed to fighte: as was feene in 
the battaile which Nearchus, one of Alexanders cap- 


_ taines, had befyde the ryver Thomeron. And there- 


fore, as concerninge all thefe kingdomes and com- 
mon wealthes, I maye conclude with this fentence 
of '° Plinye, whofe wordes be, as I fuppofe, thus : 
‘« If anye man would remember the Ethiopians, 
<¢ Egyptians, Arabians, the men of Inde, of Scythia, 
“* fo many people in the Eafte of the Sarmatianes, 
<¢ and all the kingdomes of the Parthians, he fhall 
‘ perceive halfe the parte of the worlde to live in 
“¢ fubjeCtion, overcome by the mighte and power 
** of fhootinge.” 


a 


In the common wealth of Rome, which exceeded 
all other in vertue, noblenefle and dominion, little 


*° Plin, lib. 16, cap. 36, 
| : mention 
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mention is made of fhootinge, not becaufe it was 
little ufed amonges them, but rather becaufe it was 
fo neceflarye and common, that it was thought a 


thinge not neceflarye or required of anye man to 
be fpoken upon; as if a man fhould defcrybe a 
great feaft, he would not ones name breade, al- 
thoughe it be moft common and neceflarye of all: 
but furelye, if a feaft, being never fo great, lacked 
breade, or had fewftye and noughtye breade, all 
the other daintyes fhould be unfaverye, and litle 
regarded, and then would men talke of the com- 


moditye of bread, when they lacke it, that would 


not ones name it afore, when they had it: and 
even fo did the Romaynes, as concerninge fhootinge. 
Seldome is fhootinge named, and yet it did the 
moft good in warre, as did appeare verye plainlye 
in that battaile, which Scipio Africanus had with 
the Numantines in Spaine, whom he could never 
overcome, before he fet bowemen amonges his horfe- 
men, by whofe might they were cleane vanquithed. 


Againe, * Tiberius, fightinge with Armenius and 
Inquiomerus, Princes of Germayne, had one winge 
of archers on horfebacke, an other of archers on 
foote, by whofe might the Germaynes were flaine 


1 Cor. Tac. 2, 
_ downright, 
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downright, and fo fcattered and beate out of the 
fielde, that the chafe lafted ten miles; the Ger- 
maynes Clame up into trees for feare, but the Romaynes 
did fetche them downe with theyr fhaftes, as they 
had been birdes, in which battaile the Romaynes lott 
few or none, as doth appeare in the hiftorye. 


But as I beganne to faye, the Romaynes did not 


fo much prayfe the goodneffe of fhootinge, when 


they had it, as they did lament the lacke of it, when 
they wanted it, as Leo the V. the noble Emperour, 
dothe plainly. teftifye in fundrye places in thofe 
bookes which he wrote in Greeke, of the /leightes and 
pollicies of warre. Pur, Surelye of that booke 
I have not heard before, and how came you to the 
fight of it. | Tox. The booke is rare ttulye, 
but this laft yeare, when Maifter Cheke tranflated 
the fayde booke oute of Greeke into Latine, to the 
Kings Majeftye, Henrye the Eyght, of noble me- 
morye, he, of his gentlenefle, would have me verye 
oft in his chamber, and, for the familiaritye that 
I had with him, more than manye other, would 
fuffer me to reade of it, when I would, the which 
thinge to do, furelye I was verye defirous and glad, 
becaufe of the excellent handelinge of all thinges, 
that ever he taketh in hande, And verilye, Phi- 

| lologe, 
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lologe, as oft as I remember the departinge of that 
_2man from the Univer/itye, (which thinge I do not 
feldome) fo ofte do I well perceive our moft helpe 
and furtheraunce to learninge, to have gone away 
with him. For, by the great commoditye that we 
toke in hearinge him reade privately in bis chamber, 
all Homer, Sophocles, and Euripides, Herodotus, Thu- 
cydides, Zenophon, Tfocrates, and Plato, we feele the 
great difcommodity in not hearinge of him, Ari/- 
totle and Demo/thenes, which two authours, with all 
diligence, laft of all, he thought to have redde unto 
us. And when I confider howe manye men be 
fuccoured with his helpe, and his ayde to abyde 
here for learninge, and howe all men were pro- 
voked and ftyrred up, by his counfayle and dailye 
example, howe they fhould come to learninge, 
furelye I perceive that fentence of Plato to be true, 
which fayeth: ‘* that there is nothinge better in 
. anye common wealthe, than that there fhould 
be alwayes one or other excellent paflinge man, 


the will, diligence, laboure, and hope of all 
other, that, folowinge his foot-fteppes, they 
might come to the fame ende, whereunto labour, 
learninge and vertue, had conveyed him before.” 


* Sir John Cheke. 
The 


whofe life and vertue fhoulde plucke forwarde — 
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' The great hinderaunce of learninge, in lackinge 
this man, greatly I fhould lament, if this difeom- 
moditye of ours were not joyned with the com- 
moditye and wealth of the whole realme, for which 
purpofe our noble Kinge, full of wyfedome, called 
uppe this excellent man, full of learninge, to teache 
noble Prince Edwarde, an office full of hope, com- 
forte, and folace, to all true hartes of Englande: 
for whom all Englande dailye doth praye, that he, 
paffing his tutour in learninge and knowledge, fol- 
lowinge his father in wyfedome and felicitye, ac- 
cordinge to that example which is fet afore his 
eyes, maye fo fet oute and maintayne Gods word, 
to the abolifhment of all papiftry, the confufion of 
all herefye, that thereby be feared of his enemyes, 
loved of all his fubjects, may bring to his own 
clorye immortal fame and memory, to this realme, 
wealth, honour, and felicity, to true and unfained 
religion perpetuail peace, concord and unitye, 


But to returne to fhootinge againe, what Leo 
fayth of fhootinge, amonges the Romaynes, his 
wordes be fo much for the prayfe of fhootinge, and 
the booke alfo fo rare to be gotten, that I learned 
the places by hearte, which be, as I fuppofe, even 
this, Firft in his fixte book, as concerninge what 

| harnefle 
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harnefie is beft: 3 ** Let all the youth of Rome be 
<¢ compelled to ufe thootinge, eyther more op lefs, 
<¢ and alwayes to beare theyr bowe and theyr quiver 
‘¢ aboute with them, untill they be eleven yeares 
<¢ olde.” For fithens fhootinge was neglected and 
decayed amonge the Romaynes, many a battayle and 
fielde hath bene loft. Agayne, in the eleventh 
booke and fiftieth chapter, (I call that by bookes 
and chapters, which the Greese book divideth by 


chapters and paragraphes) 4 ‘* Let your fouldiours . 


<¢ have theyr weapons well appointed and trimmed, 
«© but, aboveall other thinges, regard moft fhoot- 
<< inge, and therefore let men, when there is no 
+ warre, ufe fhootinge at home. For the leavinge 
‘<< off onelye of fhootinge, hath brought in ruine 
‘¢ and decaye the whole empyre of Rome.” 


Afterwarde he commaundeth agayne his captaine 
by thefe wordes, 5 ** Arme your hoafte as I have 
<¢ appointed you, but efpeciallye with bowe and 
<¢ arrowes plentye. For fhootinge is a thinge of 
«© much mighte and power in warre, and chieflye 
“* agaynit the Saracenes and Turkes, which people 

«¢ hath all theyr hope of victorye in theyr bowe 


3 Leo, 6.5. 4Leo. 11. 50, 5 Leo. 18, 21. 
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** and fhaftes.” Befides all this, in an other place, 
he wryteth thus to his captayne. 6 <¢ Artillerye is 
“* ealy to be prepared, and, in time of great nede, 
a thinge moft profitable, therefore we ftraitelye 
commaund you to make proclamation to all men 
under our dominion, which be eyther in warre 
or peace, to all cities, borrowes, and townes, and 
finally, to all maner of men, that every fere per- 
fon have bowe and fhaftes of his owne, and 
everye houfe befides this to have a ftandinge 
bearinge bowe, and forty fhaftes for all nedes, 
and that they exercife themfelves in holts, hilles, 
*¢ and dales, plaines and woods, for all maner of 
¢¢ chaunces in warre.”’ 
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How much fhootinge was ufed among the olde 
Romaynes, and what meanes noble captaynes and 
emperours made to have it increafe amonges them, 
and what hurte came by the decaye of it, thefe. 
wordes of Leo the Emperour, which, in a maner, [ 
have rehearfed word for word, plainly doth declare, 


And yet fhootinge, althoughe they fet never fo — 
much by it, was never fo good then, as it is now 
in Englande; which thinge to be true is very pro- 

6 Leo. 20. 79. 


bable, 
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pable, in that Zeo doth fay, 7 ° That he would 
<¢ have his fouldiours take off theyr arrow heades, 
66 and one fhoote at another, for theyr exercife ,” 
which play if Engii/b archers ufed, I thincke they 
fhould finde fmall playe, and leffe pleafure in it 


at all. 


The greate upperhande maintayned alwayes in 
warre by artillerye, doth appear very plainlye by 
this reafon alfo, that when the Spaniardes, French 
men, and Germaynes, Greckes, Macedonians, and 
Egyptians, eche countrye ufinge one finguler wea- 
pon, for which they were greatlye feared in warre, 
as the Spaniarde Lancea, the Frenchman Ge/a, the 
Germane Framea, the Grecian Machera, the Mace- 
donian Sarifja, yet could they not efcape but be fub- 


jectes to the empyre of Rome, when the Parthians, - 


having all theyr hope in artillerye, gave no place 
to them, but overcame the * Romaynes ofter than 
the Romaynes them, and kept battel with them many 
an hundred yeare, and flue the riche Cra/us and 
his fonne, with many a ftout Romayne more, with 
theyr bowes; they drave Marcus Antonius over the 
hills of Media and Armenia, to his great fhame and 

7 Leo. 7. 13s % Plutarch. in Crafl. & in M. Anton. 
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reproche; they flue Fulianus Apofata, and Anto- 
nius Caracalla; they held in perpetual! prifon the 
moft noble Emperour Valerian, in defpyte of all 
the Romaynes and many other princes, which wrote 
for his deliveraunce, as Bejfolis, called King of 
Kinges, Valerius, Kinge of Cadufia, Arthabefiles, 
King of Armenia, and manye other Princes more, 
whome the Parthians, by reafon of theyr artillerye, 
regarded never one whitte, and thus with the Ro» 
maynes, | maye conclude, that the borders of theyr 


_ empyre were not at the funne ryfinge and: funne 


fettinge, as Tu/lye fayth; but fo farre they went, as 
artillerye would geve them leave. For, I thinck, 
all the ground that they had, eyther Northward, 
further than the borders of Scythia, or Eaftward, 
further than the borders of 9 Parthia, a man might 
have bought with a fmall deale of money, of which 
thinge furely fhootinge was the caufe, © 


From the fame country of Scythia, the Gothians, 
Hunnes, and Vandalians, came with the fame wea- 
pon of artillerye, as Paulus Diaconus doth faye, and 
fo bereft Rome of her empyre by fyre, fpoyle, and 
wafte, fo that in fuch a learned city was left fcarce 
one man behinde, that had learninge or leifure to 
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leave in writinge to them which fhould come after 
how fo noble an empyre, in fo fhort a while, by i 
rabble of banifhed bond-men, withoute all order 
and pollicye, fave onely theyr naturall and dailye 


exercyfe in ©artillerye, was broughte to fuch 


thraldome and ruine. 


After them the TZurkes, having another name 
but yet the fame people, borne in Scythia, brought 
uppe onely in artillerye, by the fame weapon have 
fubdued and bereft from the Chri/ten men all 4fa 
and Affricke (to fpeak upon) and the moft noble 


countryes of Exrope, to the greate demynifhing of 


Chriftes Religion, to the greate reproache of co- 
wardyfe of all Chriftianitye, a manifeft token of Gods 
high wrath and difpleafure over the finne of the 
worlde, but fpeciallye amonges * Chriften men, 
which be on flepe, made druncke with the fruites 
of the flefh, as infidelitye, difobedience to Gods 
word, and herefie, grudge, ill will, ftrife, open 
battaile, and privy envye, covetoufnefle, oppreflion, 
unmercifulnefle, with innumerable fortes of un- 
fpeakable daily bawdrye : which thinges furelye, if 
God holde not his holye hand over us, and plucke 
us from them, will bringe us to a more Turki/bnes, 
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and more beaftelye blind barbaroufnefle, as callinge 
ill thinges good, and good thinges ill, Contemn- 
ynge of knowledge and learninge, fettinge at nought, 
and having for a fable, God and his hyzhe provi- 
dence, will bringe us, I fay, to a more ungracious 
Turkifbnes, if more Turki/bnes can be than this, than 
if the Turkes had fworne to brynge all Turkye againtt 
us. For thefe fruites furelye muft needes fprynge 
of fuch feede, and fuch effeé& needes folow of fuch 
a caufe, if reafon, truth, and God be not altered, 
but as they are wont to be. For furelye no Turk- 
ifhe power can overthrow us, if Turkifee lyfe do not 
cafte us downe before. If God were with us, it 
buted not the Ture to be againft us, but our un- 
faythfull finneful livinge which is the Turses mo- 
ther, and hath brought him uppe hitherto, mufte 
needes turne God from us, becaufe finne and he 
hath no felowfhippe together. If we banifhed ill 
lyvinge oute of Chriftendome, I am fure the Turke 
fhould not onely not overcome us, but fcarce have 
an hole to runne into in his owne countrye. 


- But Chriftendome now, I may tell you, Philo- 
Joge, is much like a man that hath an itch on him, 
and lyeth dronke alfo in his bed, and though a 
theefe come to the dore, and heaveth at it, to come 
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jn and fleye him, yet he lyeth in his bedde, have 
ing more pleafure to lye in a flumber and feratch 


himfelfe where it itcheth, even to the harde bone, 
than he hath redinefle to rife uppe luftely, and 
drive him away that would robbe him and fleye 
him. But I truft, Chrift will fo lighten and lift 
uppe Chriften mens eyes, that they fhall not fleepe 
to death, nor that the Ture, Chrifts open enemy, 
fhall ever boaft that he hath quite overthrown us. 


But, as I began to tell you, fhootinge is the 
chyefe thinge wherewith God fuffereth the Turke 
to punifhe our noughtye lyvinge withall: the 
youth there is broughte uppe in fhootinge, his 
privy garde for his own perfoune is bowmen, the 
might of theyr fhootinge is well knowen of the 

2 Spanyardes, which at the town called Neweca/tle, 
in Ilyrica, were quite flaine uppe, of the Turkes 


~ arrowes: when the Spanyardes had no ufe of theyr 


gunnes by reafon of the raine. And now, laft of 
all, the Emperours majeftye himfelfe, at the citye 
of Argier in Affricke, had his hoaft fore handled 
with the Turkes arrowes, when his gunnes were 
quite difpatched, and ftode him in no fervice be- 
caufe of the raine that fell, whereas in fuch a 


2 Cafp, de rebus Turc. 
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chaunce of raine, if he had had bowmen, furely | 


theyr fhotte mighte peradventure have bene a little 
hindered, but quite difpatched and marde it could 
never have bene. But, as for the Turkes, I am 
werye to talke of them, partlye becaufe I hate them, 
and partlye becaufe I am now affectioned even 
as it were a man that had bene longe wanderinge 
in ftraunge countries, and would fayne be at home 
to fee how well his own frendes profper and lead 
theyr lyfe. And furelye, me thincke, I am verye 
merye at my hart to remember how [I fhall finde 
at home in Englande, amonges Englifhmen, partely 
by hiftoryes of them that have gone afore us, againe 
by experience of them which we knowe and live 
with us, as greate noble feates of warre by artil- 
lerye as ever was done at anye time in any other com- 
mon wealthe. And here I muft nedes remember 
a certaine Frenchman, called + Textor, that writeth 
a booke which he nameth Ofjcina, wherein he 
weaveth up many broken ended matters, and fettes 
out much riffraffe, pelfery, trumpery, baggage, and 
beggery ware, clamparde up of one that would 
feeme to be fitter for a fhop indede than to wryte 
anye booke. And, amonges all other ill packed 
up matters, he thruftes uppe in a heepe together 
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all the good fhooters that ever hath bene in the 
worlde, and he fayth himfelfe, and yet I trowe, 
Philologe, that all the examples which I now, by 
chaunce, have reherfed out of the beft authors 
both in Greke and Latine, Textor hath but two of 
them, which two furelye, if they were to reckon 
againe, I would not ones name them, partlye be- 
caufe they were noughtye perfons, and fhootinge 
fo muche the worfe, becaufe they loved it, as Do- 
- mitian and Commodus, the Emperours : partlye be- 
caufe Tzextor hath them in his booke, on whom I 
loked by chaunce in the booke-binders fhoppe, 
thinckinge of no fuch matter, And one thinge I _ 
will faye to you, Philologe, that if I were difpofed 
to do it, and you had leyfure to hear it, I could 
fone do as Textor doth, and reckon uppe fuch a 
rabble of fhooters that be named here and there 
in poetes, as would hold us talkinge whiles to- 
morrow: but my purpofe was not to make men- 
tion of thofe which were fayned of poetes for theyr 
pleafure, but of fuche as were proved in hiftoryes 
for a truthe. But why I bringe in Textor was 
¥ this: at laft, when he hath rekened all fhooters 
; _ that he can, he fayth thus, * Petrus Crinitus wry- 
. —teth, that the Scottes, which dwell beyonde Eng- 
4 P. Crin. 3. 10. 
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lande, be very excellent thooters, and the beft bow- 
men in warre. This fentence, whether Crinitus 


wrote is more leudlye of ignorance, or Textor con-_ 


‘firmeth it more pivifhlye of envye, maye be called 
‘In queftion and doubt, but this furelye do T knowe 
verye well, that Textor hath both redde in Gagui- 
nus the Frencke hiftorye, and alfo hath hearde his 
father or graunde father talke (excepte per chaunce 
he was born and bredde in a cloyfter) after that fort 


of the fhootinge of Englifbmen, that Textor neded - 


not to have gone fo pivifhlye beyonde Englande for 
fhootinge, but might very foon, even into the firft 
towne of Kent, have found fuch plentye of fhoot- 
inge, as is not in all the realme of Scotlande againe. 
The Scottes furelye be good men of warre in theyr 
owne feates as can be: but as for fhootinge, they 
neyther can ufe it for any profite, nor yet will 
chalenge it for any praife, althoughe Maifter Zzxtor, 
of his gentlenefle, would geve it them. Textor 
neded not to have filled up his booke with fuch 
lyes, if he had redde the hiftorye of Scotlande, which 

5 Fohannes Major doth wryte: wherein he might 
have learned, that when ‘James Stewart, firft Kinge 
of that name, at the parliamente holden at Saint 
Fobns towne, or Perthie, commaundinge under 
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paine of great forfite, that everye Scotte fhould 
Jearne to fhoote: yet neyther the love of theyr 
countrye, the feare of theyr enemyes, the avoyd- 
inge of punifhment, nor the receyvinge of any 
profite that might come by it, could make them to 
be good archers: which be unapte and unfitte 
thereunto by Gods providence and nature, 


Therefore the Scottes themfelves prove Textor a 
lyer, both with audtoritye and alfo daily expe- 
rience, and by a certaine proverbe that they have 
amonges theyr communication, whereby they geve 
the whole prayfe of thootinge honeftlye to Engli/b- 
men, fayinge thus; that Every Englifh archer beareth 
under his girdle twenty-four Scottes. 


But to let Zextor and the Scottes go, yet one 
thinge would I wifhe for the ° Scottes, and that is 
this, that feeinge one God, one fayth, one com- 
paffe of the fea, one land and countrye, one tounge 
in fpeakinge, one maner and trade in lyvinge, like 
courage and ftomache in warre, like quickenefle of 
witte to learninge, hath made Exglande and Scotlande 
both one, they would fuffer them no longer to be 


6 John Major 6. Hift. Scot. 
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two: but cleane geve over the Pope, which feeketh 
none other thinge (as manye a noble and wyfe Scat- 
tifhe man doth knowe) but to fede uppe diffention 
and parties betwixte them and us, procuringe that 
thinge to be two, which God, nature, and reafon 
would have one, . 


How profitable fuch an * attonemente were for 
Scotlande, both Fohannes Major and Heétor Boetius, 


which wrote the Scottes chronicles, do: tell, and 


alfo all the gentlemen of Scotlande, with the 
poore communaltye, do well knowe: fo that there 
is nothinge that floppeth this matter, fave only a 
few fryers, and fuch like, which, with the dregges 
of.our Englifhe Papiftrye lurkinge amonges them, 
ftudye nothing els but to brewe battaile and ftrife 
betwixt both the people: whereby onlye they hope 
to maintaine theyr papifticall kingdome, to the de~ 
ftruction of the noble bloude of Scotlande, that then 
they maye with authoritye do that, which neyther 
noble man nor poor man in Stotlande yet doth 
know. And as for Scettifbe men and Englifh men 


be not ennemyes by nature, but by cuftome; not. 


by our good will, but by theyr own follye: which 
fhould take more honour in being copled to Eng- 


* Attonement is Union, or the act of fetting at one. 


lande, 


dande, than we fhould take profite in beinge joyned 
to Scotlande. : 


Wales beinge headye and rebelling many yeares 
againft us, laye wilde, untylled, uninhabited with- 
out lawe, juftice, civilitye and order; and then 
was amonges them more ftealinge than true deal- 
inge, more furetye for them that ftudyed to be 
nought, than quietneffe for them that laboured to 
be good : when nowe, thancked be God and noble 
Englande, there is no countrye better inhabited, 
more civile, more diligent in honeft craftes, to get 
both trueand plentifull livingewithall. And this fe- 
licitye (my minde geveth me) fhould have chaunced 
alfo to Scotlande, by the godlye wyfedome of the _ ; 
moft noble Prince Kinge Henrye the VIII. by whom 3 
God wrought more wonderfull thinges than ever 
by anye Prince before: as banifhinge the bifhoppe 
of Rome and herefye, bringinge to light Gods word 
and veritye, eftablifhinge fuch juftice and equitye 
throughe everye part of this realme, as never was 
feene afore. 
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But Textor (I befhrowe him) hath almoft brought 
| us from our communication of fhootinge. Now 
€ Sir, by my judgemente, the artillerye of Englande 
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farre exceedeth all other realmes: but yet one — 
thinge I doubt, and long have furely in that point 
doubted, when, or by whom, fhootinge was firft 
brought into Englande ; and, for the fame purpofe, 
as I was once in companye with Sir Thomas Eliot 
knighte, which furely for his learninge in all kinde 
of knowledge, brought muche worthippe to ail the 
nobilitye of Englande, I was fo bould to afke him, 
if he at any time had marked any thinge, as con- 
cerninge the bringinge in of fhootinge into Eng- 
lande: he aunfwered me gentlye againe, he had a 
worke in hand, which he nameth, De rebus memo- 
rabilibus Anglia, which I truft we hall fee in print 
fhortlye, and, for the accomplifhement of that 
booke, he had redde and perufed over manye ould 
monuments of Englande, and, in feeking for that 
purpofe, he marked this of fhootinge in an exced- 
inge olde chronicle, the which had no name, that 
what time as the Saxons came firft into this realme, 
in kinge Vortigers dayes, when they had bene here 
a while, and at laft began to faule out with the 
Britaynes, they troubled and fubdued the Britaynes 
with nothinge fo much as with theyr bowe and 
thaftes, which weapon beinge ftraunge and not 
feene here before, was wonderfull terrible unto 
them, and this beginninge I can thincke verye well 

to 
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to be true. But now as concerninge many exs 


amples for the prayfe of Engli/be archers in warre, ° 


-furelye I will not be longe in a matter that no man 
doubteth in, and thofe fewe that I will name, fhall 
eyther be proved by the hiftoryes of our enemyes, 
or els done by men that now live. 


King Edwarde the thirde, at the battaile of Cre/fie, 
againtt Philip the French King, as Gaguinus, the 
French hiftoriographer, plainlye doth tell, flewe 
that daye all the nobilitye of Fraunce onlye with his 
archers, 


Such like battaile alfo fought the noble ‘black 
Prince Edwarde befide Poidters, where ‘fohn the 
French Kinge, with his fonne, and in a manner 
all the peres of Fraunce were taken, befides thirty 
thoufand which that daye were flaine, and very few 
Englifbe men, by reafon of theyr bowes. 


 Kinge Henrye the fifte, a Prince pereleffe and 
moft victorious conquerour of all that ever dyed 
yet in this parte of the worlde, at the battle of Agin- 
court, with feven thoufand fightinge men, and yet 
manye of them ficke, being fuche archers, as the 
chronicle fayth, that moft parte of them drewe a 
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yarde, flewe all the chevalrye of Fraunce, to the | 
number of forty thoufand and mo, and loft not 
paft twenty-fix Engli/hmen. 
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The bloudye civill warre of Englande betwixte 
the houfe of Yorke and Lancaffer, where fhaftes 
flewe of both fydes to the deftruction of manye a | 
yoman of Englande, whom foreine battell could 
never have fubdued, both I will paffe over for the 

_ pytifulnefle of it, and yet maye we highlye prayfe 
God in the remembraunce of it, feinge he, of his 
providence, hath fo knitte together thofe two noble 
houfes, with fo noble and pleafaunte a flowre. 
5 

The excellent Prince Thomas Howarde Duke of 
Norfolke, with bowemen of Englande, flewe Kinge 
Famye with manye a noble Scotte, even brant againit 
Fleden hill, in which battell the ftoute archers of 
Cheffbyre and Lancafhyre, for one daye beftowed to 
the death for theyr Prince and countrye fake, hath 
gotten immortall name and prayfe for ever. 


The feare onlye of Englifbe archers hath done 
more wonderfull thinges than ever I redde in anye 
hiftorye, Greke or Latine, and moft wonderfull of 
all now of late, befyde Carlifle, betwixt E/ke and 
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Leven, at Sandyefikes, where the whole nobilitye of 
Scotlande, for feare of the archers of Englande, (next 
the ftroke of God) as both Englifbe and Scottifhe 
men that were prefent hath tolde nie, were drowned 
and taken prifoners, 


Nor that noble age alfo, which althoughe it be 
almoft loft by time, cometh net behinde in wor- 
thinefle, which my fingular good frende and maifter 
Sir William Walgrave and §jr George Samerfet did, 
with a fewe archers, to the number, as it is fayd, 
of fixteen, at the turnpike befyde Hammes, where 
they turned with fo fewe archers fo manye French. 
men to flight, and turned fo manye out of theyr 
* jackes, which turne turned all Fraunee to thame 
and reproach; and thofe two noble knightes to 
perpetuall prayfe and fame. 


And thus you fe, Philologe, in all countryes, 
Aja, Affricke, and Europe, in Inde, Ethiop, Egypt, 
and Furie, Parthia, Perfia, Grece and Ltalye, Sty- 
thia, Turkye, and Englande, from the beginninge 
of the world even to this daye, that fhootinge hath 
had the chiefe ftroke in warre, Put. Thefe ex- 
amples furelye apte for the prayfe of thootinge, not 


* A Jack is a coat of mail, 
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fayned by poetes, but proved by true hiftoryes, 
diftin€t by time and order, hath delited me exceed- 
ing much, but yet methincke that all this prayfe 
belongeth to ftronge fhootinge and drawinge of 
mightye bowes, not to prickinge and nere fhoot- 
inge, for which caufe you and many other doth 
love and ufe fhootinge. © Tox. Evermore, Pii- 
lologe, you will have fome overthwarte reafon to 
drawe forth more communication withal, but ne- 
verthelefle, you fhall petceyve if you will, that ufe 
of prickinge, and defire of nere fhootinge at home, 
are the onlye caufes of ftronge fhootinge in warre, 
and-why? For you fee that the ftronge men do 
not draw alwayes the ftrongeft fhote, which thinge 
proveth that drawinge ftronge lyeth not fo much in 
the ftrengthe of man, as in the ufe of fhootinge. 
And experience teacheth the fame in other thinges, 
for you fhall fee a weake fmithe, which will with a 
lipe and turninge of his arme, take uppe a barre 
of yron, that another man, thrife as ftronge, can- 
not ftirre. And a ftronge man not ufed to fhoote, 
‘hath his armes, breaft and fhoulders, and other 
parts wherewith he fhould drawe flronglye, one 
hinderinge and ftoppinge another, even as a dozen 
ftronge horfes not ufed to the cart, lettes and 
troubles one another. And fo the more ftronge 
| man 
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man not ufed to fhoote, thootes mog unhanfum- 
lye, but yet if a ftrong man with ufe of thooting 
coulde apply all the partes of his bodye together, to 
theyr mofte ftrength, then thould he both drawe 
ftronger than other, and alfo thoote better than 
other, Butnowea ftronge man not ufed to fhoote, 
at a girde, can heve up and plucke in funder many 
a good bowe, as wilde horfes at a brunt doth race 
and plucke in piecés many a ftronge carte. And 
thus ftronge men, without ufe, can do nothinge 
in fhootinge to any purpofe, neyther in warre nor 
peace, but if they happen to thoote, yet they have 
done within a fhote or two, when a weake man 
that is ufed to fhoote, fhall ferve for all times and 
purpofes, and {hall thoote ten thaftes againft the 
others four, and drawe them uppe to the pointe 
every time, and fhoote them to the moft advantage, 
drawinge and withdrawinge his fhafte when he lift, 
marking at one man, yet letdryvinge at an other 
man: which thinges, in a fet battaile, althoughe 
a man fhall not alwayes ule, yet in bickeringes, and 
at overthwart meetinges, when few archers be to« 
gether, they do moft good of all, 


Againe, he that is not ufed to fhoote, fhall ever- 
more with untowardneffe of houldinge his bowe, 
P 2 and 
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and nockinge his fhafte, not lokinge to his ftringe 
betime, put his bowe alwayes in jeopardye of break 
inge, and then he were better to be at home, more- 
over he thall fhoote very few fhaftes, and thofe full 
unhandfumly, fome not halfe drawen, fome to high 
and fome to low, nor he cannot drive a fhote at a 
time, nor ftoppe a fhote at a nede, but out muft 
it, and very oft to evill profe. 


Put. And that is beft, I trowe, in warre, to let 
it go, and not to ftoppe it. Tox. No not fo, 
but fome time to hould a fhaft at the head, which 
if they be but few archers, doth more good with 
the fear of it, than it fhould do if it were thotte 
with the ftroke of it. Pur. That is a wonder 
to me, that the fear of a difpleafure fhould do'more 
harme than the difpleafure itfelfe, Tox. Yes, 
ye knowe that a man which feareth to be banifhed 
oute of his countrye, can neyther be merye, eate, 
drincke, nor fleepe for feare; yet when he is ba- 
nifhed in dede, he fleepeth and eateth as well as 
any other. And many men, doubtinge and fear- 
inge whether they fhould dye or no, even for very 
fear of death, preventeth themfelfe with a more bit- 
ter death, than the other death fhould have bene 
indede, And thus fear is worfe than the thing 

feared, 
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feared, as is pretelye proved by the communication 
of 7 Cyrus and Tigranes, the Kinges fonne of Je 
menie, in Zenophon, 


Put, I graunt, Toxophile, that ufe of thootinge 
maketh a man drawe {tronge, to fhoote at moft ad- 
vantage, to kepe his gere, which is no {mall thinge 
in warre; but yet methincke that the cuftomable 


 thootinge at home, fpeciallye at buttes and prickes, 


make nothinge at all for ftronge fhootinge, which 
doth moft good in warre, Theretore, I fuppofe, 
if men fhould ufe to go into the fieldes, and learne 
to fhoote mightye ftronge fhotes, and never care 
for anye mark at all, they thould do much better, 
Tox. The truthe is, that fathion much ufed would 
do much good, but this is to be feared, leaft that 
waye could not provoke men to ufe much {hoot- 
inge, becaufe there fhould be litle pleafure in it, 
And that in fhooting is befte, that provoketh a man 
to ufe thooting moft: for much ufe maketh men 


_ fhoote both ftronge and well, which two thinges 


in {hooting every man doth defyre. And the chiefe 
maintayner of ufe in anye thinge is comparifon and 
honeft contention, For when aman ftryveth to be 


better than an other, lie will gladlye ufe that thinge, 
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though it be never fo painful, wherein he would 


excell, which thinge 4rifotlevery pretelyedoth note, 
fayinge, * ‘€ Where is comparifon, there is victorye; 
**- where is vitorye there is pleafure: and where 
‘¢ is pleafure, no man careth what labour or paine 
‘< he taketh, becaufe of the prayfe and pleafure ‘sgh 
“< he fhall have in doing better than other men.” 


Agayne, you knowe, Héfiodus, writeth to his 
brother Perfes, 9 ‘* that al! craftefmen, by contend- 
«< inge one honeftlye with another, do encreafe 
<¢ theyr cunninge with theyr fubftance.” And 
therefore in London, and other great cityes, men 
of one crafte, moft commonlye, dwell together, 
becaufe in honeft ftrivinge together, who fhall 
do beft, everye one maye waxe both cunninger 
and rycher. So likewyfe in fhootinge, to make 
matches to aflemble archers together, to contend 
who {hall fhoote beft, and winne the game, en- 
creafeth the ule of fhootinge wonderfullye amonges 
men. Pur. Of ufe you fpeake verye muche, 
Toxophile, but I am fure in all other matters ufe 
can do nothinge, withoute two other thinges be 
jovned with it, one is a naturall aptneffe to a thinge, 
the other is a true waye or knowledge, howe to do 


® Arift, Rhet.’ 9 Hefied. m Op. et die. 
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the thinge, to which two if ufe be joyned as thirde 
felowe of them three, procedeth perfe&ineffe and 
_excellencye: if a man lacke the firft two, aptneffle 
~ and cunninge, ufe can do litle good at all. 


S 

' 

: For he that would be an oratour, and is no. 

' | thinge naturallye fitte for it, that is to faye, lack. 
¥ eth a good witte and memorye, lacketh a zood 

oe voyce, countenaunce and bodye, and other fuch 
like, yea, if he had all thefe, and knowe not what, 
howe, where, when, nor to whom he fhoulde fpeake, 
furely the ufe of fpeakinge would bringe oute none 
other fruite but plain follye and bablinge, fo that 
ule is the laft and the leat neceflarye of all three, 
yet nothinge can be done excellentlye withoute 
them all three; and therefore, Toxophile, 1 myfelfe, 
becaufe I never knewe whether I was apte for 
thootinge or no, nor never knewe waye howe I 
fhould learne to fhoote, I have not uled to fhoote - 
and fo, I thincke, five hundred more in Englande 
do befyde me, And furelye, if I knewe that I 
were apte, and you would teache me how to fhoote, 
I would become an archer, and the rather becaufe 


4 of the good communication, the which I have had 
7 with you this daye of fhootinge. Tox, Apt- 
By nefle, knowledge, and ufe, even as you fay, make 


ue all 
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all thinges perfecte. Aptneffe is the firft and chiefeft 
thing withoute which the other two do no good 
at all, Knowledge doth encreafe all maner of apt- 
nefle both leffe and more. Ute, fayth Cicero, is 
farre above all teaching. And thus they all three 
mutt be had, to do any thing very well, and if any 
one be away, whatfoever ‘5 done, is done very 
meanelye. Aptnefie is the gift of nature, know- 
ledge is gotten by the helpe of other ; ‘ufe lyeth in 
our owne diligence and labour 5 fo that aptnefle and 
ufe be ours and within us, through nature and la- 
bour; knowledge not ours, but comminge by 
other; and therefore mott diligently of all men to 
be fought for. Howe thefe three thinges ftande with 
the artillerye of Englande, a word or two I will fay. 


Ali Englifbe men, generally, be apt for fhoot- 
inge and howe > Lyke as that grounde is plentiful 
and fruitful, which, without any tillinge, bringeth 
out corne; as, for example, if a man fhoulde goe 
to the mill or market with corne, and happen to 
{pill fome in the way¢, yet it would take roote and 
growe, becaule the foyle is fo good ; fo Englande 
may be thought very fruitful, and apte to bringe 
out fhooters, where children, even from the craddle 
love it, and yonge men, without any teaching, fo 

diligently 
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diligently ufeit. Again, likewife, as a good eround, 

well tylled and well innate bringeth out great 
plenty of byg eared corne, and good to the faule; 

fo if the youthe of Englande, beinge apte of itfelfe 
‘to fhoote, were taught and learned howe to fhoote, 
the archers of Englande fhould not be onely a great 
deale ranker, and mo than they be; but alfo a good 
deale bigger and ftronger archers than they be. 
‘This commodity fhould folowe alfo, if the youthe 
of Englande were taughte to fhoote, that even as 
_ plowinge of a good grounde for wheate, doth not 
only make it meete for the feede, but alfo ryveth 
and plucketh up by the rootes all thiftles, brambles 
and weeds, which growe of their own accorde, to 
the deftru€tion of both corne and grounde: Even 
fo fhould the teachinge of youthe to fhoote, not 
only make them fhoote weil, but alfo plucke awaye 
by the rootes all other defyre to noughtye paftimes, 
as dyfinge, cardinge, and boulinge, which without 
any teaching, are ufed every where, to the great 
harme of all youth of this realme. And likewife, 
as burning of thiftles, and diligente weeding them 
out of the corne, doth not halfe fo much rydde 
them, as when the ground is falloed and tilled for 
good grayne, as I have heard many a good huf- 
bandman faye: even fo, neither hote punifhment, 
| nor 
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nor yet diligent fearching out of fuch unthriftinefie 
by the officers, fhall fo thorowly weede thefe un- 
gratious games out of the realme, as occupying 
and bringing up youth in fhootinge, and other ho- 
nett paftime. Thirdly, as a grounde which is apt 
for corne, and alfo well tilled for corne.; yet if a 
man let it lye flill, and do not occupy it three or 
four yeare ; but then will fowe it, if it be wheat, fayth 
Columella, it will turn into rye: fo if a man be 
never fo apt to fhoote, nor never fo well taughte 
in his youth to fhoote, yet if he geve it over, and 
not ule to fhoote, truly when he fhall be eyther 
compelled in warre time for his countrys fake, or 
elfe provoked at home for his pleafure fake, to faule 
to his bowe: he fhall become of a fayre archer, a 
ftarke fquyrter and dribber. Therefore in fhoot- 
inge, as in all other thinges, there can neither be 
many in number, nor excellent in deede, excepte 
thefe three thinges, aptneffe, knowledge, and ufe, 
go together, 


Pur. Very well fayd, Toxophile, and I promife 
you, I agree to this judgement of yours together, 
and therefore I cannot little marveile, why Englifhe 
men bringe no more helpe to fhootinge, than na- 
ture itfelfe geveth them, For you fee that even 

children 
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children be put to their own fhiftes in fhootinge, 
- hhavinge nothinge taughte them: but that they may 
choofe, and chaunce to fhoot ill, rather then well, 
unaptlye foner then fitlye, untowardlye more eafely 
then well favoredly, which thinge cauleth many 
never begin to fhoote, and mo to leave it off when 
they have begun: and moft of all to fhoote both 
worfe and weaker than they might fhoote, if they 
were taught. — 


But peradventure fome men will fay, that with 
ufe of fhootinge a man fhall learn to fhoote; true 
it is, he fhall learne, but what fhall he learne? 
Mary to fhoote noughtlie. For all ufe, in all 
thinges, if it be not ftayed by cunning, will very 
eafely bring a man to do that thing, whatfoever he 
goeth about, with much ilfavoredneffe and defor- 
mitye. Which thinge how much harme it doth in 
learninge, both Crajfus excellently doth prove in 
Tully, and I myfelfe have experience in my litle 
fhootinge. And therefore, Toxophile, you muft needes 
graunt me, that eyther Engli/he mén do ill, in not 
joyning knowledge of fhootinge to ufe, or els there 
is no knowledge or cunning which can be gathered 


of fhootinge. 
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- Tox. Learning’to thoote is little regarded in'Exg- 
lande, for this confideration, becaufe men be fo apte 
by nature they have a greate ready forwardneffe and 
will to ufeit, although no man teache them, although 
no man bidde them, and fo of theirown courage they 
runne hedlynge on it, and fhoote they ill, fhoote they 
well, great heede they take not. And, in verye 
deede, aptnefle with ufe may do fomewhat without 
knowledge, but not the tenthe parte, if fo be they 
were joyned with knowled ge. Which three thinges 
be feparate as you fee, not of their owne kinde, but 
through the negligence of men which coupled them 
not together. And where ye doubt, whether there 
can be gathered any knowledge orarte in fhootinge 
or no, furelye I thincke that a man, being weil ex- 
ercifed in it, and fomewhat honeftlye learned with. 
all, might foone, with diligent obferving and mark- 
ing the whole nature of fhootinge, find out, as it 
were, an art of it, as artes in other matters have 
bene founde out afore, feeing that thootinge ftand= 
eth by thofe thinges, which may both be thorow. 


_lye perceyved, and perfectly knowen, and fuch that 


never fails, but be ever certaine, belonging to one 
moft perfect ende, as thooting ftraight and keeping 
of a lengthe bringe a man to hitte the marke, the 
chiefe ende in fhootinge, which two thinges a maa 

maye 
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maye attaine unto, by dyligente ufinge and well 
shandeling thofe inftrumentes which delonge unto 
them) Therefore 1 cannot fee, but there lyeth 
hidde in the nature of thootinge an arte, which, 
by noting and obferving of them that is exercifed 
in it, if he be any thing learned at all, may be 
taught, to the great furtheraunce of artillerye 
throughe oute all this realme: and truely [ mar- 
veil greatlye, that Englifoe men woulde never yet 
feeke for the arte of thootinge, feeinge they be fo 
apt unto it, fo prayfed of their friendes, fo feared 
of their enemies for it. '° Vegetius would have maife 
ters appointed, which fhould teache youthe to 
fhoote fayre. ' Leo the Emperour of Rome theweth 
the fame cuftome to have been alwayes amongett 
the olde Romaines: which cuftome of teachinge 
youth to fhoote, (fayth he) after it was omitted 
and litle hede taken of, brought the whole empyre 
of Rome to greate ruine, * Schola Perfica, that is, 
_ the fchole of the Per/ians, appointed to bringe up 
youth, whiles they were twenty yeare olde, only 
in fhootinge, is as notably knowne in hiftoryes as 
the empyre of the Perfians: which {chole, as doth 
appear in 3 Cornelius Tacitus, as fone as they gave 
over and fell to other idle paftimes, broughte both 


 Vegetius. * Leo.6.5. * Strabo.i1. 3 Cor, Tac. 26, 
them 
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them and the Parthians under the fubje@ion of the 
Romaines, 4 Plato would have common maiflers and 
Stipendes, for to teache youthe to fhoote, and, for the 
fame purpofe, he would have a broade fielde neare everye 
citie, made common for men to ufe fhootinge in. 
Whiche fayinge, the more reafonablye it is {poken 
of Plato the more unreafonable is their deede, which 
would ditche up thofe fieldes privatelye for their 
own profite, which lyeth open generallye for the 
common ufe: men by fuch goods be made richer, 
not honefter, fayth ’ Tullye. If men be perfuaded 
to have fhootinge taughte, this authoritye which 
foloweth will perfwade them, or elfe none, and 
that is, as I have ones fayde before, of King De- 
vid, whofe firft a&te and ordinaunce was, after he 
was Kinge, that all fudea fhould learne to fhoote. 
If fhootinge coulde {peake, fhe woulde aceule Eng 
lande of unkindneffe and flothfulnefle : of unkind- 
nefle toward her, becaufe fhe beinge left to a little 
blind ufe, lackes her beft maintainer which is cun- 
ninge: of flothfulnefle towarde their owne felfe, 
becaufe they are content with that which aptneffe 
and ufe doth graunt them in fhootinge, and will 
feck for no knowledge as other noble common 
wealthes have done: and thejuftlier fhooting might 
» - #Deleg. 7. 5 De Offic. 2. 

make 
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make this complaint, feeinge that of fence and 
weapons there is made an arte, a thinge in no wyfe 
to be compared to fhootinge, For of fence, aj_ 
moft in everye towne, there is not onely maifters 
to teach it, with his provofters, ufhers, fcholers, 
and other names of arte and fchole, but there hath 
not fayled alfo, which hath diligentlye and * fa. 
vouredlye written it, and is fet out in printe, that 
everye man maye reade it, 


What difcommoditye doth come by the lacke of 
knowledge, in fhootinge, it were over long to res 
hearfe. For manye that have been apte, and loved 
fhootinge, becaufe they knewe not whiche waye to 
houlde to come to fhootinge, have cleane turned 
themlelves from fhootinge. And I maye tell you, 
Philologe, the lacke of teachinge to fhoote in Eng- 
lande caufeth very many men to play with the Kinges 
actes, as a man did ones, eyther with the Mayor 
of London or York, I cannot tell whether, which 
did commaund by proclamation, every man in the 
citye to hange a lanterne, with a candell, afore his 
dore: which thinge the man did, but he did not 
light it; and fo many bye bowes, becaufe of the 
+ acte, but yet they fhoote not, not. of evil 


¥ Favouredlye is, we fuppofe, plausibly, t+ The fatute. 
will, 
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will, but becaufe they knowe not’ howe to fhoote. 
But, to conclude of this'matter, in fhootinge as in 
all other thinges, “apteffe is‘ the firft and ‘chiefe 
thinge, which if it be awaye, neyther cunninge nor 
ufe doth any good at all, as, the Scottes.and French- 


men, with knowledge and. ufe of fhootinge, thal! 


become good archers, when a cunninge fhip-wright 
fhall make a ftrong fhippe of a fallowe tree; or 
when a hufbandiman {hall become riche, with fow- 
inge wheat on Newmarket heath. 7 Cunninge muft - 
be had, both to fet out and amend nature, and alfo 
to overfee and corre&t ufe, which ufe, if it be not 
led, and governed with cunning, fhall foner go 
amiffe, than ftraight. Ufe maketh perfitneffe in 


. doing that thinge, whereunto nature maketh a man 


apt, and knowledge maketh a man cunninge be- 
fore. So that it is not fo doubtful, which of them 
three hath moft ftroke in fhootinge, as it is plaine 
and evidente, that all three muft be had in excel- 
Jent fhootinge. Pur. For this communication, 
Toxephile, 1 am very glad, and that for mine own 
fake, becaufe I truft now to become a fhooter. 
‘And indede I thought afore, Engl:/he men moft apt 
for fhootinge, and | faw them dailye ufe hootinge, 
but yet I never found none, that would talke of 


© Aptneffe. 7 Cunninge. 
abies anye 
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( anye knowledge whereby a man might come to 
/ << fhootinge. T herefore I truft that you, by the ufe 
, you have had in fhootinge; have fo thorowly marked 
/ and noted the nature of it, that you can teache me, 
; as it were by a trade or way, how to come to it. 
Tox. I graunt I have ufed fhootinge metelye well : 
that { might have marked it well enough, if [ had 
bene diligent. But my much {hootinge hath caufed 
me ftudye litle, fo that thereby I lacke learninge, 
which fhould fet out the art or waye in anye thinge. 
And you know that I was never fo well feene, in 
the Pofleriorums of Arifiotie, as to invent and fearch 
out general demonftrations, for the fettinge forth 
of any new {cience, Yet, by my trouth, if you 
will, I will go with you into the fieldes at any time, 
and tell you as much as I can, or els you maye 
ftande fome time at the prickes and loke on them 
which fhoote beft, and fo learne. Pui. Howe 
litle you have loked of Arifiotle, and howe much 
learninge you have loft by fhootinge, I cannot tell, 
but this I would faye, and if I loved you never fo 
ill, that you have been occupyed in fome what els 
befyde fhootinge. But, to our purpofe, as I will 
not require a trade in fhootinge to be taught me 
after the fubtiltye of Ari/fotle, even fo do | not agree 
with you in this point, that you would have me 
| learne 
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learne to fhoote with lokinge on them which fhoote 

beft, for fo I know I fhould never come to fhoote 
metelye; for in fhootinge, as in all other thinges 
which be gotten by teachinge, there muft be fhewed 
a way, and a path, which fhall leade a man to the 
beft and chiefeft point which is in fhootinge, which 
you do mark yourfelfe well enough, and uttered it 
alfo in your communication, when you fayd there 
lay hid in the nature of fhootinge a certaine waye 
which, well perceyved and thoroughlye known, 
would bring a man, without any wanderinge, to 
the beft ende in thootinge, which you called hit- 
tinge of the pricke. Therefore I would refer all 
my fhootinge to that ende which is beft, and fo 
fhould I come the foner to fome meane, That 
which is beft hath no faulte, nor cannot be 
amended, So fhewe me befte fhootinge, not the 
befte thooter, which if he be never fo good, yet 
hath he many a faulte, eafilye of any man to be 
efpyed. And therefore marveile not if I requyre to 
folowe that example which is without faulte, ra- 
ther than that which hath fo manye faultes. And 
this way everye wyfe man doth folowe in teachinge 
any maner of thinge. As Ariffotle, when: he teacheth 
a man to be good, he fettes not before him Socrates 
lyfe, which was the beft man, but chief goodnefs 
¢ itfelfe ; 
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itfelfe ; according to which he would have a man 
dire&t hislife, Tox. This way which you requyre 
of me, Philologe, is to harde for me, and to hye 
‘for a fhooter to taulke on, and taken, as I fuppofe, 
out of the middeft of Philofophie, to fearche out 
the perfite ende of any thinge, the which perfite 
ende to finde out, fayth * Zullye, is the hardeft 
thinge in the world, the onlye occafion and caufe 
why fo many fectes of Philo/ophers hath bene alwayes 
in learninge. And although, as Cicero fayth, a 
man maye imagine and dreame in his minde 
of a perfect ende in any thinge, yet there is no ex- 
perience nor ufe of it, nor was never feene yet 
amonges men ; as alwayes to heale the ficke, ever- 
more to Jeade a fhippe without daunger, at all 
times to hit the * pricke, fhall no phifitian, no 
fhip-maifters, no fhooter ever do; and 9 Ariftotle 
fayth, that in all deedes there are two points to be 
marked, poflibilitye and excellencye, but chieflye 
a wyfe man mutt folowe, and laye hande on pof- 
fibilitye, for feare he lofe both. Therefore, fee- 
inge that which is moft perfect and beft in fhoot- 
inge, as alwayes to hit the pricke, was never feene 
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nor hard tell on yet amonges men, but onlye ima- 
gined and thought upon in a mans minde, me 
thincke this is the wyleft counfell, and beft for us 
to folowe rather that which a man may come to, 
than that which is unpoflible to be attayned to, left 
juftlye that fayinge of the wyfe mene in Sophocles 
maye be verifyed on us, 


A foole is he that takes in hande he cannot ende. Soph. Ant. 


Put, Well, if the perfite ende of other matters 
had bene as perfitelye knowne, as the perfite ende 
of fhootinge is, there had never bene fo many fects 
of Philofophers as there be, for in thootinge both 
man and boy is of one opinion, that alwayes to hit 
the pricke is the moft perfite ende that can be ima- 
gined, fo that we fhall not neede greatly contende in 
this matter. But nowe, Sir, whereas you thincke 
that a man in learninge to fhoote, or any thinge 
els, fhould rather wyfelye folowe poffibilitye, than 
vainly feke for perfite excellencye, furelye I will 
prove that everye wyfe man, that wyfely would 
learne any thinge, fhall chieflye go about that 
whereunto he knoweth well he fhall never come. 
And you yourfelfe, I fuppofe, thall confefle the 
fame to be the beft way in teaching, if you will 
aunfwer me to thofe thinges which I will afke of 


you, 
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you. Tox, And that I will gladlye, both be- 
caufe I thincke it is impoffible for you to prove it, 
and alfo becaufe I defire to heare what you can 
fay in it. 


Put. The ftudye of a good phifitian, Toxophile, 


e  T trowe be to knowe all difeafes and all medycines 


fitforthem. * Tox. Itisfoindeed. Put. 


_ Becaufe, I fuppofe, he would gladly, at all times, 


heale all difeafes of allmen. Tox. Yea, trulye. 


- Pur. A good purpofe furelye, but was there ever 


phifition yet amonge fo manye which hath laboured 
in this ftudye, that at all times could heale all dif- 
eafes ? Tox. No truly, nor, I thincke, never 
fhall be. Pui. Then phifitions belike, ftudy 
for that, which none of them commeth unto. But 
in learning of fence, I pray you what is that which 
men moft labour for? Tox. That they may 
hit another, I trowe, and never take blow their 
felfe. Pur. You fay trothe, and I am fure every 
one of them would fayne do fo whenfoever he 
playeth. But was there ever any of them fo cun- 
ninge yet, which, at one time or other, hath not 


- beentouched ? Tox. Thebeft of themallis glad 


* Here is an example of the Socratic method of difputaion, which, by re- 
peated interrogations, confutes the opponent out of his own an{iwers. 
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fometimes to efcape with a blowe, Pur, Then 


_ In fence alfo, men are taught to go about that 


thinge, which the beft of them all knoweth he fhall 
never attaine unto, Moreover you that be fhoote 
ers, I praye you, what meane you, when ye take 
Jo great heede to kepe your ftandinge, to fhoote 
compafie, to loke on your marke fo diligentlye, to 
caft uppe graife divers times, and other thinges . 
more you know better than I, What would you 
do then, I praye you? = Tox. Hit the marke if 
we could, Put. And doth every man go about 
to hit the marke at every thote ? Tox. By my © 
trothe I trowe fo, and, as for myfelfe, Iam fure I 
do, Pui. But all men do not hit at all times ? 
Tox. No, trulye, for that werea wonder. Put, 
Can any man hit it at all times? Tox. No 
man trulye, Pui. Then bylikely to hit the 
pricke alwayes is unpoffible. For that is called un- 
pollible which is inno mans powertodo. Tox. 
Unpoflible indede. Pur, But to thoote wide 
and farre of the marke isa thinge poffible. Tox, 
No man will denye that. Pur, But yet to hit © 
the marke alwayes were an excellent thinge. Tox. 
Excellent furelye, | Put, Then I am fure thofe 
be wyfer men which covet to thoot wyde, than 
thofe which cevet to hit the pricke, Tox. 

| Why 
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Why fo, Iprayeyou? Put. Becaufe to thoote 
wyde is a thinge poffible, and therefore, as you faye 
yourfelfe, of every wyfe man to be followed. And 


as for hittinge the pricke, becaufe it is unpoffible, 


it were a vain thinge to go about it in good * fad- 


~~ nefle, Toxophile; thus you fee that a man mighte 


go through all craftes and {ciences, and prove that 
any man in his fcience coveteth that which he fhall 
never get. Tox. By my trothe (as you fay) I 
cannot denye but they do fo; but why and where- 
fore they fhould do fo, I cannot learne, Put. 
I will tell you. Everye crafte and {cience ftandeth 
in two thinges: in knowinge of his crafte, and 
workinge of his crafte: for perfect knowledge bring- 
eth a man to perfe& workinge: This know paint- 
ers, carvers, taylors, fhomakers, and all other 
craftefmen, to be true. Now, in every crafte there 
is a perfeét excellencye, which may be better known 
in a mans minde, than followed in a mans dede. 
This perfectnefle, becaufe it is generally layed as a 
brode wyde example afore all men, no one parti- 
cular man is able to compaffe it: and, as it is ge- 
neral to all men, fo it is perpetual for all time, which 
proveth it a thinge for man unpoffible: although 
not for the capacitye of our thinckinge, which is 


* Sadnefe is ferioufheis, or earnefts 
heavenlye, 
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heavenlye, yet furelye for the habilitye of our work- 
inge, which is worldly. God geveth not full per= 
fectnefle to one man (fayth © Tullye) left if one — 
man had all in any one fcience, there thould be no- 
thinge left for another. Yet God fuffereth us to 
have the perfect knowledge of it, that fuch a know- 
ledge, diligently folowed, might bringe forthe ac- 
cordinge as a man doth laboure, perfea workinge. 
And who is he, that, in learninge to wryte, would 
forfake an excellent example, and followe a worfe? 
Therefore, feinge perfe&tneffe itfelfe is an example 
for us, let every man ftudye how he may come nye 
it, which is a point of wyfedome, not reafon with 
God why he may not attaine unto it, which is 
vaine curiofity. 


‘ hy di Bi sh Fp tent tins , ; ' 
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Tox. Surelye this is gaily faide, Philologe, but 
yet this one thinge I am afraid of, leaft this per- ( 
fectnefle which you {peake on will difcourage men 
to take any thinge in hand, becaufe, afore they be- 
gin, they know they fhall never come to an end. 
And thus difpayre fhall difpatch, even at the firft 
entring it, many a good man his purpofe and in- 
tent. And I think both you yourfelfe, and all 
other men to, would counte it mere follye for a 


70 De Inven, 2. 
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ay man to tell him whom he teacheth, that he fhall 


ever obtain that which he would fayneft learne, 


‘And therefore this fame highe and perfect way of 
teachinge let us leave it to higher matters, and, as 
for fhootinge, it fhall be contente with a meaner 
way wellenough. © Px1. Whereas you faye that 
this hye perfeétneffé will difcourage men, becaufe 
they knowe they fhall never attaine unto it, Tam 
fure, cleane contrarye, there’ is nothing in the 
worlde fhall encourage men more than it, And 
why? For where a man feeth, that though ano- 
ther man be never fo excellent, yet it is poffible for 
himfelfe to be better, what payne or labour will 
that man refufe to take? If the game be once 
wonne, no man will fet forth his foote to runne. 
And thus perfeétnefle beinge fo highe a thinge : 
that men may looke at it, not come to it, and 
beinge fo plentifull and indifferent to every body, 
that the plentifulnefle of it may provoke all men 
to labour, becaufe it hath enough for all men, 
the indifferencye of it fhall encourage every one 
to take more payne than his fellow, becaufe 
every man is rewarded accordinge to his nye 
comminge, and yet, which is moft marveile of all, 
the more men take of it, the more they leave be- 
S) hinde 


( 130 ) 


hinde for other, as Szcrates did in wyfedom, and 
Cicero in eloquence, whereby other hath not lacked, 
but hath fared a great deale the better. And thus 
perfectneffe itfelfe, becaufe it is never obtained, 
¢ven therefore onlye dothe it caufe fo manye men 
to be well feene and perfe& in many matters, as 
they be. But whereas you thincke that it were 
fondnefle to teache a man to fhoote, in lookinge 
at the moft perfeétneffe in it, but rather would 
have a man go fome other waye to worke, I truft 
no wyfe man will difcommend that waye, excepte 
he thincke himfelfe wyfer than Tullye, which doth 
plainlye faye, That, if he teached anye maner of 
crafte, as he did Rhetoricke, he would labour to 
bringe a man to the ' knowledge of the moft per- 
fe€tneffle of it, which Knowledge fhould evermore 
leade and guide a man to do that thinge well which, 
he went about. Which waye in all maner of 
learninge to be beft, Plate doth alfo declare in Ey. 
thydemus, of whom Tullye learned it, as he did many 
other thinges mo. And thus you fee, Zoxophile, by. 
what reafons, and by whofe authority I do require of 
you this way in teachinge me to fhoote ; which 
waye, I praye you, without any delaye, fhewe me. 
as farre forth as you have noted and marked. 
? De Orat. 3, 
Tox. 
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"rox. You call meto a thinge, Philologe, which I 
am loth to do, and yet, if I do it not, beinge but 
a fmall matter as you thincke, you will lacke friend. 
fhipe in me; if I take it in hande, and not bringe 
it to pafle as you would have it, you might thincke 
greate want of wyfedome in me. 


But I advyfe you, feeing you will needes have it 
fo, the blame fhall be yours, as well as myne: 
yours for puttinge uppon me fo * inftauntly : myne 
for receyvinge fo fondlye a greater burthen than I 
am able to bear. ‘Therefore I, more willinge to 
fulfil your minde than hopinge to accomplifhe that 
which you loke for, fhall fpeake of it, not as a 
maifter of fhootinge, but as one not altogether ig- 
norant in fhootinge. And one thing I am glad of, 
the funne drawinge down fo faft into the Weft 
fhall compell me to drawe apace to the ende of our 
matter, fo that his darkneffe fhall fomething cloke 
myne ignoraunce. 


And becaufe you knowe the orderinge of a 
matter better than I, afke me generallye of it, 
and I fhall particularly anfwere to it. Pur, 


* So importunately. 
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Very gladly, Toxophilé: for fo by order thofe thinges 
which I would know, you fhall tell the better; and 


thofe thinges which you {hall tell, I thal] remem- 
ber the better. 


THE END OF THE FIRST BOOKE OF THE 
SCHOLE OF SHOOTINGE, 
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SCHOLE or SHOOTINGE. 


PHILOLOGUS.,. TOXOPHILUS. 


PHI, HAT is the chiefe pointe in fhoot- 
inge, that every man laboureth to 

come to? Tox. To hit the marke. PHI. 
How manye thinges are required to make a 
man evermore hit the marke? Tox. Two, 
Pui. Which two? Tox. Shootinge ftreighte, 
and kepinge of a lengthe. Pur. How fhould a 
man fhoote ftreight, and how fhould a man keep 
a lengthe? Tox, In knowinge and havinge 
thinges belonging to fhootinge ; and when they be 
knowen and had in well handlinge of them ; whereof 
fome belonge to fhootinge ftreight, fome to kep- 
inge of a lengthe, fome commonlye to them 
| both, 


C136.) 


both, as thall be tolde feverallye of them in place 
convenient, 


Pui, Thinges belonginge to fhootinge, which 
be they? 


Tox, * All thinges be outwarde ; and fome bein- 
itrumentesforevery + ferearcherto bringe with him, 
proper for his owne ufe: other thinges be general 
to every man, as the place and time ferveth, Pur. 
Which be inftrumentes ? ‘Tox. Bracer, fhoot- 
tinge glove, ftringe, bowe, and fhafte, Pay. 
Which be general to all men ? Tox. The wea- 
ther and the marke, yet the marke is ever under 


the rule of the weather. PHI. Wherein ftand- 


eth well handlinge of thinges ? Tox. Allto- 
gether within a man himfelfe, fome handlinge is 
proper to inftrumentes, fome to the wether, fome 
to the marke, fome is within a man himfelfe, 
Put. What handlinge is proper to the inftru- 
mentes ? Tox. Standinge, nockinge, draw- 
inge, holdinge, lowfinge, whereby commeth fayre 


| fhootinge, which neyther belonge to winde nor 


wether, nor yet to the marke, for in a raine and 
at no marke, a man may fhoote a fayre fhote. 
* The inftruments of shooting are external, + Sere ig feveral or particular. 


Pur, 
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a Put. Well fayd, what handlinge belongeth to the 
| a. wether ! ? ‘Tox. Knowinge of his winde, with ; 

him, againft him, fyde winde, full fyde winde, fyde 
-_-winde quarter with him, fyde winde quarter again 
him, and fo forthe. Put. Well then go to, 

what handlinge belongeth to the mark Tox, 
To marke his ftandinge, to fhoote compafie, to 

drawe evermore like, to loufe evermore like, to 
 confider the nature of the pricke, in hilles and 

dales, in ftrayte plaines and windinge places, and | 

alfo to efpye his marke. § Pui. Very well done, 

And what is only within a man himfelfe ? Tox. 

Good heede gevinge, and avoydinge all affections : 

which thinges oftentimes do marre and make all. | 

And thefe thinges fpoken of me generally and brief 

lye, if they be well knowen, had, and handled, 

fhall bringe a man to fuche fhootinge, as fewe or 
- none ever yet came unto, but furely if he miffe in 

anye one of them, he can never hitte the marke, and AN 

in the more he doth miffe, the farther he fhooteth 

from his marke. But, as in all other matters, the 

firft fteppe or ftayre to be good, is to knowe a mans 

faulte, and then to amende it, and he that will not 

knowe his faulte, fhall never amende it. Pur. 

You fpeake nowe, Toxophile, even as I woulde have 

you to fpeake ; but let us returne againe unto our 

matters 
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matter, and thofe thinges which you have packed 
up in fo fhort a roume, we will loufe them forth, 
and take every piece, as it were, in our hande, and 
loke more narrowlye upon it, 


Tox. I am content, but we will rydde them as 
faft as we can, becaufe the funne goeth fo faft 
downe, and yet fomewhat muft needes be fayd of - 
every one of them, Pur, Well faid, and I 
trowe we beganne with thofe thinges which be 
inftrumentes, whereof the firft, as I fuppofe, was 
the bracer, 


Tox. Little is to be fayd of the * bracer, A 
* bracer ferveth for two caufes, one to fave his © 
arme from the ftrype of the ftringe, and his doublet 
from wearing ; and the other is, that the ftringe 
glidinge tharplye and quicklye of the bracer, maye 
make the fharper fhoote, For if the ftringe fhoulde 
lighte upon the bare fleve, the ftrengthe of the 
| thoote fhould ftoppe and dye there, But it is befte, 
| 
| 


by my judgmente, to geve the bowe fo muche bent, 


* Bracer. 


( a37 


that the ftringe neede never touche a mans arme, 
and fo fhoulde a man neede no bracer, as I knowe 
"many good archers which occupye none. In abracer 
a ran muft take hede of three thinges, that it have 
no naylesin it, that at have no buckles, that it be faft 
- on with laces without: agglettes. For the nayles 
will fheere: in funder a mans fringe before he be 
ware, and fo put his bowe |in jeopardye: buckles | 
and agglettes at unawares, fhall race his bowe, @ | 
thinge both evill for the fighte, and perillous for 
freatinge. . And thus a bracer is only had for this 
purpofe, that the ftringe maye have redye paflage. 


Put. In my bracer I am cunninge enoughe, but 

what fay you of the 2 thootinge glove? T ox. 

A fhootinge glove is chieflye for to fave a mans 

fingers from hurtinge, that he maye be able to 

beare the fharpe ftringe to the uttermofte of his 

| __ ftrengthe. And when a man fhooteth, the might 
i of his fhoote lyeth on the foremoft finger, and on 


i. the ringman, for the middle finger, which is the 
h _ longeft, like a lubber, ftarteth backe, and beareth 


no weight of the ftringe in a manner at all, theres 
fore the two other fingers muft have thicker leather, 
and that muft have thickeft of all, whereon a man 


3 Shootinge glove. 
‘y lowfeth 
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Jowfeth moft, and for fure lowfinge, the formoft 
finger is moft apt, becaufe it holdeft beft, and for 
that purpofe, nature hath, as a man would fay, 
yocked it with the thoumbe. Leather, if it be next 
a mans fkinne, will fweate,’ waxe harde and chafe, 
therefore fearlet, for the foftneffe of it and thick- 
neffe withall, is good to fewe within a mannes glove, 
If that will not ferve, but your finger hurteth, you 
mutt take a fearing cloth, made of fine virgin waxe, 
and deres fewet, and put next your finger, and fo 
on with your glove. If yet you feele your finger 
pinched, leave fhootinge, both becaufe then’ you 


‘fhall fhoote nought, and againe by little and little, 


hurtinge your finger, ye fhall make it longe and 
longe to or you fhoote againe. A newe glove 
pluckes manye fhootes, becaufe the ftringe goeth 
not frelye of, and therefore the fingers mutt be 
cutte fhorte, and: trimmed with fome ointment, 
that: the ftringe maye glyde well away. Some with 
holding in the nocke of their fhafte harde, rubbe 
the fkinne of their fingers.. For this there be two 
remedyes, one to have a goofe quill * {pinetted 
and fewed againft the nockinge, betwixt the lyninge — 
and the leather, which fhall helpe the fhoote much 
to; the other way is to have fome roule of leather 


* Spinetted is perhaps it and opened. 
fewed 
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fewed betwixt his fingers, at the fettinge on of the 
fingers, which fhall kepe his fingers fo in funder, 
that they fhall not holde the nocke fo faft as they 
did. The fhootinge glove hath a purfe, which 
fhall ferve to put fine linen clothe and waxe in, two 
neceflarye thinges for a fhooter. Some men ufe 
gloves, or other fuch like thinge on theyr bow-hand 
for chafinge, becaufe they hold fo hard, But that 
cometh commonly when a bow is not round, but 
fomewhat fquare; fine waxe fhall do verye weéll in 
fuch a cafe to lay where a man holdeth his bow : 
and thus much as concerninge your glove. 


And thefe thinges, although they be trifles, yet 
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becaufe you be but a yonge fhooter, [ would not | 


leave them out. Pur. And fo you fhall do me 
moft pleafure. The ¢ ftringe, I trowe, be the 
next. Tox. Thenext indeede; a thinge thoughe 
it be litle, yet not alitle to be regarded. But herein 
you mutt be content to put your truftin honetft ftring- 
ers. And furelye ftringers ought more diligentlye 
to be loked upon by the officers, than eyther bower 
or fletcher, becaufe they may deceyve a fimple man 
the more eafelyer. An ill ftringe breaketh many a 
good bowe, nor no other thinge halfe fo manye. 


4 Stringe. 
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In warre, if a fringe breake the man is loft, andiis 


no man, for his weapon is gone, and although he 
have two ftringes put on at once, yet he fhall have 
fall leafure and leffe roume to bende his bowe; 
therefore God fend us good ftringers both for warre 
and peace, Now what a ftringe ought to be made 
on, whether of good hempe, as they do nowe a 
dayes, or of flaxe, or of filke, I leave that to the 
judgement of ftringers, of whom we muit buy 
them. * Eu/lathius, upon this verfe of Homer, 


* Twang the bowe, and twang the ftring, out quicklie the fhaft fue. Iliad fe 


tts 


doth tell, that, in oulde time, they made theyr 
bowe ftringes of bullox + thermes, which they 
twined together as. they do ropes, and therefore 


they made a greatetwange. Bow ftringes alfo hath 


bene made of the heare of an horfe. tayle, called, 
for the matter of them, Aiippias, as doth appeare 
in manye good authors of the ° Greeke tongue, 
Great ftringes and litle ftringes be for divers pur- 
pofes: the great ftring is more furer for the bowe, 


more ftable to pricke withall, but flower for the: 


caft, The litle ftring is cleane contrarye, not fo 


5 Kuftathius. % Pavorinus, 
* Perhaps this line fhould ftand thus, 
* Twang the bow, and twang went the firing, out quickly the fhaft fluc.’ 


+ Thermes or tharms are guts. 
fure, 
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fure, therefore to be taken heede of, left with longe 
_garyinge on, it breake your bowe, more fit to thoote 
farre, than apt to pricke neare, therefore when you | 
know the nature of both bigge and litle, you muft 
fit your, bowe accordinge to the occafion of your 
fhootinge. In ftringinge of your bowe (though 
this place belonge rather to the handlinge than to 
the thinge itfelfe, yet becaufe the thinge, and the 
handiinge of the thinge, be fo joyned together, I 
muft needes fometimes couple the one with the 
other) you mult marke the fit length of your bowe, 
For, if the ftringe be too fhorte, the bendinge will 
geve, and.at the laft flyp, and fo put the bowe in 
jeopardye. — If it be longe, the bendinge muft nedes 
be in the {mall of the ftringe, which beinge fore 
twyned, muft needes knap in funder, to the de- 
ftruGion of manye good bowes. Moreover, you 
muft looke that your bowe be well nocked, for 
feare the fharpnefle of the horne there afunder the 
ftringe. And that chaunceth oft when in bending, 
the ftringe hath but one way to ftrength it withall. 
‘You muft marke alfo to fet your ftringe ftreighte 
on, or els the one ende fhall wrieth contrarye to 
the other, and fo breake your bowe. When the 
ftringe beginneth never fo litle to weare, truft it teh,” 
not, but away with it, for it is an yll faved half- 
penys 
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fae peny, that coftes a man acrowne, Thus you fee 

) how many jeopardyes hangeth over the felye poore 

bow, by reafon onlye of the ftringe. As when the 

ie ftringe is fhorte, when it is longe, when eyther of 

Pi ( the nockes be noughte, when it hath but one way, 

gaa and when it taryeth over longe on. 

| Pur, I fee well it is no marveile, though fo many 

bowes be broken, Tox. Bowes be broken twyfe 

as many wayes befyde thefe. But againe in ftring- 

| inge your bowe, you mutt loke for much bende or 

litle bende, for they be cleane contrarye. The litle 

) bende hath but one commoditye, which is in fhoot- 

inge fafter, and farther fhoote, and the caufe thereof 
is, becaufe the ftringe hath fo farre a paflage, or it 

: part with the fhaft.. The great bende hath many 

commodities: for it maketh eafyer fhooting, the 


bow beinge half drawen afore. It needeth no 
bracer, for the ftringe ftoppeth before it come at 
the arme. I will not fo fone hit a mans fleve or 
other geare, by the fame reafon. It hurteth not | 
the fhaft fether, as the low bend doth. It fuffereth 7 
; a man better to efpie his marke. Therefore let 
your bowe have good bigge bende, a fhaftment and 
, two fingers at the leaft, for thefe which | have 
[ {poken of, 


Pur, 
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. Pat. The bracer, glove, and ftringe, be done, 
owe you muft come to the 7 bowe, the chiefe ine 
ftrument of all. Tox. Dyvers countryes and 
tymes have ufed alwayes dyvers bowes, and of dy. 
vers fafhions. Horne bowes are ufed in fome places 
now, and were ufed alfo in Homerus dayes, for Pan- 
darus bowe, the beft fhooter amonge all the Troyans, 
was made of two goate hornes joyned together, the 
lengthe whereof, fayth * Homer, was fixteen hand- 
bredes, not farre differinge from the lengthe of our 
bowes. 9 Scripture maketh mention of brafic bowes. 
Tron bowes, and ftele bowes, have bene of longe 
time, and alfo now are ufed among the Turkes, but 
yet they muft nedes be unprofitable. For if braffe, 
iron, or ftele, have their owne ftrengthe and pithe 
in them, they be farre above mans ftrengthe: if 
they be made meete for mans ftrengthe, theyr pithe 
is nothinge worth to fhoote any fhoote withall. 
The * Ethiopians had bowes of palme tree, which 
feemed to be very ftronge, but we have none ex- 
perience of them. The length of them was four 
cubites. The men.of Jude had theyr bowes made 
of arede, which was of a great ftrength. 4 no 


ae 


marveile thoughe bowe and {haftes were made 


7 Bowe, * Iliad, 4. 9 Pfalme 17. ‘° Hera, in Pol. 
| thereof, 
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thereof, for the redes° be fo greate in’ Inde, 

* Hercdotus fayth, that’ of ' everye joynte: of ‘a en 

a man may make a fifhers-bote. Thefe bowes, 
fayth * Arrianus in Alexanders life, eave fo greate 

a ftroke, that no harnefie or buckler, thoughe it 

were never fo ftronge, ‘could withftande it, The 


Pei) ) 

| \f length of fuch a bowe' was even’ with the length of 
A him- that ufed it, | The Lyeidns wled bowesimiade 
\ of a tree, called in Latine 3 Cornus, (as concérninge 


\ the name of it in Engii ifbe, Y can foner prove that 
AYE otherimen call it falfe, than I can tell the right name of 
\ it myfelfe) this wodde is as harde as horne, and verye 
v fitte for fhaftes, as fhall be toulde after. Ovid thew. 
( eth that * Syrinx the Nymphe, and one of the mayd-< 
i ens of Diana, had a bowe of this wodde, whereby thie 
poet meaneth, that it was very excellent \ to’ make 
bowes of, 


\ ! As for Brafell, Elme, Wych, and A fhe, expe- 
(( rience doth prove them to be but meane for bowes, 
‘i and fo to conclude, Ewe of all other thinges is 
that, whereof perfite thootinge would have a bowe 
made, This wodde, as it is nowe generall and com- 
mon amonges Englifbmen, fo hath it continued 
from Jong time, and had in moft price for bowes, 
*In Thal. * Arrianus 3. 3 In Polym, + Metam. I. 
amonges 
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amonges the Romaines, as doth appeare in this halfe 
yerfe of Virgil. 
Taxi torquentur in arcus. Virgilius, 

Ewe fit for a bowe to be made on. 


Nowe, as I faye, a bowe of Ewe muft be made 
for perfeéte fhootinge at the prickes, which marke, 
becaufe it is certaine, and moft certaine rules may 
be geven of it, thall ferve for our communication 
at this time. A good boweis knowen, much what 


as good counfayle is knowen, by the ende and pro- 


fite of it ; yet both a bowe and good counfayle may 
be made both better and worfe, by well or ill hand- 
linge of them, as oftentimes chaunceth, And as 
a man both muft and will take counfayle of a wyfe 
and honeft man, though he fee not the ende of its 
fo muft a fhooter, of neceflitye, truft an honeft 
and good bowyer for a bowe, afore he knowe the 
proofe of it, And as a wyfe man will take plenty 
of counfayle aforehande, whatfoever neede, fo a 
fhooter fhould have alwayes three or four bowes in 
ftore, whatfoever chaunce, Pur. But if I truft 
bowyers alwayes, fometimes I am like to be de- 
ceyved. Tox. Therefore fhall I tell you fome 
tokens in a bowe, that you fhall be the feldomer 
deceyved, If you come into a fhoppe, and find a 

U bowe 
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bowe that is fmall, longe, heavye, and ftronge, ly- 
inge ftreighte, not windinge, not marred with knotté 
gaule, winde fhake, wem, freat or pinch, bye that 
bowe of my warrante. The befte colour of a bowe 
I - that I finde, is when the backe and the bellye in 
workinge be much what after one maner, for fuch 
oftentimes in wearinge do prove like virgin waxe 
: or golde, havingea fine longe graine, even from the 
| one ende of the bowe to the other; the fhorte graine, | 
although fuch prove well fometimes,:are for the 
| moft part very brittle. Of the makinge of the | 
| bowe, I will not greatly meddle, left I fhould feeme 
to enter into an other mans occupation, which I 
) cannot fkill of. Yet I would defyre all bowyers to 
| feafon theyr ftaves well, to work them and fynke 
them well, to geve them heetes conveniente, and 
tylleringes plentye.. For thereby they fhould both 
gette themfelves a good name, (and a good 


name encreafeth a mans profite muche) and alfo do 
great commoditye to the hole realme. If anye 
man do offende in this poynte, I am afraid they be 
thofe journeymen, which laboure more f{pedelye to 
make many bowes for their moneye fake, than they 
work diligentlye to make good bowes, for the com- 
mon wealth fake, not layinge before theyr eyes this 
wyfe proverbe, Sone enoughe, if well enoughe ; where- 
| with 
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with every honetft handy craftes man fhould mea- 
fare, as it were with a rule, his worke withall. He 
‘that is a journeyman, and rydeth upon another 
mans horfe, if he ryde an honeft pace, no man will 
difalowe him: but if he make pofte hafte, both he 
that owneth the horfe, and he peradventure alfo 

that afterward fhall bye the horfe, may chaunce to 

curfehim. Such haftineffe, lam afrayde, may alfo 

be founde amonge fome of them, which throughe 

oute the realme, in divers places, worke the Kinges 

artillerye for warre, thinking, if they get a bow or 

a fheafe of arrowes to fome fafhion, they be good 
enough for bearing gere.. And thus that weapon, 

which is the chiefe defence of the realme, verye oft 

doth little fervice to him that fhould ufe it, becaufe 

it is fo negligently wrought of him that fhould make 

it, when trulye I fuppofe that neither the bowe can 

be too good and chiefe woode, nor yet too well 
feafoned or truly made, with hetinges and tiller- 

inges, neither that fhafte too good wodde, or too 
thorowly wroughte, with the beft pinion fethers 

that can be gotten, wherewith a man {hall ferve his 

Prince, defende bis countrye, and fave himfelfe 

from his enemye. And I truft no man will be 

anegrye with me for fpeakinge thus, but thofe which 

finde, themfelyes touched therein : which ought ra~ 
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ther to be angrye with themfelves for doinge, than 
to be mifcontent with me for fayinge fo. And in 
no cafe they ought to be difpleafed with me, feeinge 
this is fpoken alfo after that fort, not for the no- 
tinge of any perfon feverallye, but for the amend- 
inge of everye one generallye, | 


But turne we againe to know 2a good fhoot- 
inge bowe for our purpofe. Everye bow is made 
eyther of a boughe, of a plante, or of the boole of 
the tree, The boughe commonlye is very knottye, 
and full of pinnes, weake, of {mall pithe, and fone 
will folowe the ftringe, and feldome werith to anye 
favre coloure, yet for children and yong beginners 
it may ferve wellenough. ‘The plant proveth many 
times well, if it be of a good and cleane groweth, 
and, for the pithe of it, is quicke enoughe of caft, 
it will plye and bowe farre before it breake, as all 
other yonge thinges do. The boole of the tree is 
cleaneft without knot or pin, having a faft and harde 
wodde, by reafon of his full groweth, {trong and 
mightye of cafte, and beft for a bowe, if the ftaves 
be even cloven, and be afterwarde wrought, not 
overthwart the woode, but as the graine and fireight 
growinge of the woode leadeth a man, or els, by 
all reafon, it muft fone breake, and that in many 
| fhivers, 
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fhivers. ‘This muft be confidered in the roughe 
woode, and when the bowe ftaves be over wroughte 
and fafhioned. For in dreflinge and pykinge it up 
for a bowe, it is too late to loke for it. 


But yet in thefe pointes, as I fayde before, you 
muft trutt an honefte bowyer, to put a good bowe 
in your hand, fomewhat lokinge yourfelfe to thofe | 
tokens I fhewed you. And you muft not fticke 
for a grote or twelve pence more than another man 
would geve, if it be a good bowe, For a good 
bowe twife paid for, is better than an ill bowe once 
broken. . 


Thus a fhooter mutt begin, not at the makinge 
of his bowe, like a bowyer, but at the byinge of 
his bowe, like an archer. And, when his bowe 
is boughte and broughte home, afore he truft much 
upon it, let him trye and trimme it after this fort. 


Take your bowe into the fielde, fhoote in him, 
fincke him with deade heavye fhaftes, looke where 
he cometh mofte, provide for that place betimes, 
leat it pinche, and fo freate: when you have thus 
{hotte in him, and perceyved good fhootinge woode 
jn him, you muft have him againe to a good, cun- 

ninge, 
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ninge, and trufty workman, which fhall cutte him | 


fhorter, and pike him and dreffe him fitter, make him 
come round compafie every where, and whipping 
at the endes, but with difcretion, leaft he whippe 
in funder, or els freete, foner than he is ware of : 
he muft alfo laye him ftreight, if he be cafte, or 
otherwife neede requyre, and if he be flatte made, 
gather him rounde, and fo fhall he both fhoote the 
fafter, for farre fhootinge, and alfo be furer for 
near prickinge. Pui. What if I come into a 
fhoppe, and fpye out a bowe, which {hall both 
then pleafe me very well when I bye him, and be 
alfo very fitte and meete for me when I fhoote in 
him: fo that he be both weak enoughe for eafy 
fhootinge, alfo quicke and fpeedye enoughe for farre 
caftinge, then, I would thincke, I fhall neede no 
more bufinefs with him, but be content with him, 
and ule him well enoughe, and fo, by that means, 
avoyde both great trouble, and alfo fome coft, which 
you cunninge archers very often put yourfelves 
unto, beinge verye Englifhmen, never ceafinge pid- 
deling about theyr bowe and fhaftes, when they be 
well, but eyther with fhortinge and pykinge your 
bowes, or els with newe featheringe, peecinge and 
headinge your fhaftes, can never have done untill 
they be ftarkenoughte, Tox, Well, Philolge, 

furelye 
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farelye if T have any judgmente at all in thootinges 
it is no very great good taken in a bow, whereof 
nothinge when it is new and frefh neede be cutte 
away, even as Cicero fayth of a younge mans witte 
and ftyle, which you know better than I. For 
every newe thinge muft alwayes have more than it 
 needeth, or els it will not waxe better and better, 
but ever decaye, and be worfe and worle, Newe 
ale, if it runne not over the barrel when it is mewe 
tunned, will fone leafe his * pithe, and his heade 
afore he be longe drawen on. And likewyfe as that 
colte, which, at the firft takinge up, meedeth litle 
breakinge and handlinge, but is fitte and gentle 
enoughe for the faddle, feldome or never proveth 
well: even fo that bowe, which at the firft byinge, | 
without any more proof and trimminge, is fitte and 
eafye to fhoote in, fhall neyther be profitable to 
lafte longe, nor yet pleafant to fhoote well, And 
therefore as a young horfe full of courage, with 
handlinge and breakinge, is: brought unto a fure 
pace and goinge, fo fhall a newe bowe, frefh and 
quick of cafte, by finking and cutting, be broughte 
to a ftedfaft fhootinge. And an eafy and gentle 
bowe, when it is newe, is not much unlike a foft 
fpirited boye, when he is younge. But yet, as of 
* Pithe is ftrength, fpritelinefe, vigour, power of adtion. 
an 
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an unrulye boye with righte handlinge, proveth 
ofteneft of all a well ordered man: fo of an unfit 
and ftaffithe bowe, with good trimminge, muft 
nedes folowe alwayes a ftedfaft fhootinge bowe. 
And fuche a perfite bowe, which never will deceive 
aman, excepte a man deceyve it, muft be had for 
that perfecte ende, which you look for in fhootinge. 


Pur. Well, Toxophile, I fee well you be cun- 
ninger in this gere than I: but put the cafe that I 
have three or foure fuch good bowes, pyked and 
drefied as you now fpeake of, yet I do remember that 
many learned men do fay, that it is eafyer to get a 
good thinge, than to fave and kepe a good thinge, 
wherefore, if thou can teach me as concerninge that 
point, you have fatisfyed me plentifullye, as con- 
cerninge a bowe, 


Tox. Trulye it was the next thinge that I would 
have come unto, for fo the matter laye. When 
you have brought your bowe to fuch a pointe, as I 
fpake of, then you muft have a harden or wullen 
cloth waxed, wherewith every daye you mutt rubbe 
and chafe your bowe, till it fhyne and glitter withall, 
Which thinge thall caufe it both to be cleane, well 
favoured, goodlye of coloure, and fhall alfo bringe, 
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as it were, 2 crufte over it, that is to faye, fhall 
make it everye where on the out lyde, fo flipperye and 


harde, that neyther anye weete Or weather can enter 


to hurte it, nor yet anye freate, or pinche, be able to 
byte upon it: but that you fhall do it greate wronge 
before you breake it. This muft be done often- 


times, but efpecially when you come from fhootinge. 


Beware alfo when you fhoote of your fhafte 
heades, dagger, knyves, or agelettes, left they race 
your bowe, a thinge, as I fayde before, both un- 
femelye to loke on, and alfo daungerous for freates. 
Take heede alfo of miftye and dankinfhe dayes, 


~ Which fhall hurt a bowe more than anye rayne. 


For then you muft eyther alwaye rubbe it, or els 
leave fhootinge. 


Your sbowe cafe (this I did not promife to 


fpeake of, becaufe ‘t is without the nature of fhoot- 


inge, or els L fhould trouble me with other thinges 
‘nfinite more: yet feinge it is a favegarde for the 
bowe, fome thinge I will faye of it) your bowe cafe, 
I faye, if you ryde forthe, muft neyther be to wyde 
for your bowes, for fo fhall one clappe uppon an 
other, and hurt them, nor yet fo ftrayte that fearce 
5 Bowe cafe. 
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they can be thruft in, for that would lay them on 
fyde, and wynde them. A bow cafe of lether is 
not the beft, for that is oft times moyft, which 
hurteth the bowes very much, 


Therefore I have feene good fhooters which 
would have for everye bowe a fere cafe, made of 
wullen clothe, and then you maye putte three or 
four of them fo cafed, into a lether cafe if you will. 
This wullen cafe fhall both kepe them in funder, — 
and alfo will kepe a bowe in his full ftrength, that 
it never geve for anye weather. 


At home thefe * woode cafes be verye good for 
bowes to ftande in. But take hede that your bowe 
ftande not to nere a ftone wall, for that will make 
him moyft and weake, nor yet to neare anye fyre, 
for that will make him fhorte and brittle. And 
thus much as concerninge the favinge and keepinge 
of our bowe: now you fhall heare what thinges ye 
muft avoyde, for fear of breakinge your bowe, 


A fhooter chaunceth to breake his bowe com- 
monlye four wayes, by the ftringe, by the thaft, 


* There is no mention of wouden cafes before, therefore it should perhaps 
be wool cafes, unlefs fomething be left out by the printer, 
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by drawinge to farre, and by freates. By the ftringe, 
as I fayd afore, when the ftringe is eyther to fhort, 
to long, not furelye put on, with one wappe, or 
jut croked on, or fhorne in funder with an evill 
nocke, or fuffered to tarye over long on. When 
the ftringe fayles the bowe mutt needes breake, 
and fpeciallye in the middes: becaufe both the endes 
have nothinge to ftoppe them: but whippes fo farre 
backe, that the bellye muft needes violently rife up, 
the which you hall well perceyve in bendinge of a 
bowe backewarde. Thereforea bowe that foloweth 
the ftringe is leaft hurte with breakinge of ftringes. 


By the thaft a bow is broken eyther when it is 
to fhort, and fo you fet it in your bowe, or when 
the nocke breakes for litleneffe, or when the ftringe 
flippes without the nocke for wydeneffe, then you 
pull it to your eare and lettes it go, which muft 
needes breake the fhaft at the leaft, and put ftringe 
and bow and all in jeopardye, becaufe the ftrength 
of the bowe hath nothinge in it to ftoppe the vior 
lence of it. This kinde of breakinge is moft peril- 
lous for the ftanders by, for in fuch a cafe you fhall 
fee fome time the ende of a bow flye a hoole fcore 
from a man, and that moft commonly, as I have 
marked oft, the upper ende of the bowe, : 
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~The bow is drawne to farre two wayes, Eyther 

when you take a longer fhaft then your owne, or 
els when you fhift your hande to lowe ‘or to 
hye for fhootinge faire. This waye pulleth the 
backe in funder, and then the bowe fleeth in many 
peces, 


So when you fee a bowe broken, havinge the 
bellye rifen uppe both wayes or to one,’ the ftringe 
brake it. When it is broken in two peces, in a_ 
maner even of, and fpeciallye in the upper ende, 
‘the fhaft nocke brake it. When the backe is pulled 
afunder in many peces, to farre drawinge brake it. 
“Thefe tokens eyther alwayes be lyre or els very 
‘feldome miffe. 


The fourthe thinge that breaketh a bowe is 
6 freates, which make a bowe redye and apt to 
breake by any of the three wayes afore fayde. 
Freates be in a fhaft as well as in a bowe, and they 
‘be much like a canker, creepinge and encreafinge | - 
in thofe places in a bowe, which be weaker then 
‘other. And for this purpofe muft your bowe be 
‘well trimmed and pyked of a cunninge man, that 
‘it maye come rounde in compafie everye where. 


© Freates. 
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For freates you muft beware, if your bow have a 
knot in the backe, left the places which be next its 
be not alowed ftronge enoughe to bere with the 
knot, or els the ftronge knot fhall freate the weake 
places next it. Freates be firft litle pinches, the 
which when you perceave, pike the places about 
the pinches, to make them fomewhat weaker, and 
as well comminge as where it pinched, and fo the 

pinches fhall dye, and never encreafe farther inte 
- freates. 


Freates begin many times in a pinne, for there 
the good woode is corrupted, that it muft nedes 
be weake, and becaufe it is weake, therefore it 
freates. Good bowyers therefore do raife every 
pinne, and alowe it more woode for feare of freatinge. 


Againe, bowes moft commonly freate under the 
hand, not fo much as fome men fuppofe for the 
moiftnefle of the hand, as for the heate of the 
hand. The nature of the heat, fayth 4rifotle, is 
to loofe, and not to knitte faft, and the more loofer 
the more weaker, the more weaker the redier to freate, 


A bowe is not well made, which hath not woode 
plentye in the hande, For if the endes of the 
bowe 


} 
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bowe be ftiffithe, or a mans hand any thinge hote, 
the bellye muft nedes fone frete. Remedye for 
freates to any purpofe I never harde tell of anye, 
but only to make the freated place as ftrong, or 
{tronger, than anye other, To fill up the freate 
with litle fhevers of a quill and glewe, as fome faye 
will do well, by reafon muft be ftarke nought. For, 
put the cafe the freate did ceafe then, yet the caufe 
which made it freate afore, (and that is weaknefle 
of the place) becaufe it is not taken away, muft 
needes make it freate againe. As for cuttinge out 
of freates, with all maner of peecinge of bowes, 
I will cleane exclude from perfite fhootinge. For 
peeced bowes be much like ould houfen,. which be 
more chargeable to repayre then commodious to 
dwell in. -And againe, to fwadle a bowe much 
about with bandes, verye feldome doth anye good, 
excepte it be to keepe down a fpell in the backe, 
otherwife bandes eyther nede not, when the bowe is 
any thing worthe, or els boote not, when it is marde 
and paft beft. And although I know mean and poore 
fhooters will ufe peeced and banded bowes fome- 
times, becaule they are not able to get better when 


they would, yet, I am fure, if they would con- 


fider it well, they fhall find it both lefle charge and 
more pleafure, to beftowe at any time a couple of 
fhillinges 
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fhillinges of a newe bowe, than to beftowe ten 
pence of peecing an old bowe, For better is cofte 
upon fomewhat worth, than fpence upon no. 
thinge worth, And this I fpeake alfo, becaufe 
you would have me referre all to perfitenefie in 
fhootinge. 


Moreover: there is another thinge, which will 
fone caufe a bowe to be broken by one of the three 
wayes which be firft fpoken of, and that is fhootinge 
in * Winter, when there is anye froft. Froft is 
wherefoever is any waterifhe humour, as is in 
woodes, eyther more or lefle, and you knowe that 
all thinges frofen and ifie will rather breake than 
bende. Yet; if a man muft needes fhoote at any 
fuch time, let him take his bowe and bringe it to 
the fire, and there, by little and little, rubbe and 
chafe it with a waxed clothe, which fhall bringe it 
to that point, that he maye fhoote fafely enough 
in it, This rubbing with waxe, as | fayde before, 

_ is a greate fuccour againft all wete and moyftnefle, 
In the fieldes alfo, in going betwixt the prickes, 
eyther with your hand, or cls with a cloth, you 

muft kepe your bowe in fuch a temper. 


' * Boyle fomewhere mentions a Pole, who related, that the cold of his 
countries winters broke his bow, 
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_ And thus much as concerninge your bowe, howe 
firft to knowe what woode it beft for a bowe, 
then ‘to chofe a bowe, after to trimme a bowe> 
againe to kepe it in goodnefle, laft of all, how to 
fave it from all harme and evilnefle. And although 
many men can faye more of a bowe, yet I truft 
thefe thinges be true, and almoft fufficient for the 
knowledge of a perfect bowe, 


Pur. Surelye I believe fo, and yet I could have 
heard you talke longer on it : although | cannot fee 
what may be fayd more of it. Therefore, excepte 
you will paufea while, you may go forwarde toa fhaft. 


Tox. What 7 fhaftes were made of, in ould 
time, authours do not fo manifeftly thewe, as of 
bowes, *® Alerodotus doth tell, that in the floude of 
Nilus there was a beafte, called a Water Horfe, of 
whole fkin, after it was dryed, the Agyptians made 
fhaftes and dartes, The tree called Cornus was fo 
common to make fhaftes of, that, in good authors 
of the Latine tongue, Cornus is taken for a fhafte, 
asin 9 Seneca, and that place of Virgil, 


Volat itala cornus, Virg. En, 9. 


7 Shaftes. * Herod, Euterp. 9 Sen. Hipp. | 
Yet; 
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» U¥et, of all thinges that ever I marked of ould 


authors, eyther Greeke or Latine, for thaftes to 


be made of, there is nothinge fo common as reedes, 
Herodotus, -in defcribinge the mightye hoaft of 
Xerxes, doth tell, that three greate countryes ufed 
fhaftes made of a rede, the '° Ethiopians, the Ly- 
cians, (whofe fhaftes lacked fethers, whereat [ mar- 
veile mott of all) and the men of Inde. The thaftes 
of Jnde were very longe, a yarde and an halfe, as 
* Arrianus doth faye, or, at the leaft, a yarde, as 
2 9. Curtius doth faye, and therefore they gave the 
greater f{trype, but yet, becaufe they were fo longe, 


they were the more unhanfome, and lefle profitable 


to the men of Jnde, as Curtius doth tell, 

In Crete and Italy they ufed to have theyr fhaftes 
of reede alfo, The beft reede for thaftes grew in 
* Inde, and in Rhenus, a floud of Italye, But, be. 
caufe fuch fhaftes be neyther eafye for Englifbemen 
to get, and, if they were gotten, {carce profitable 
for them to ufe, I will let them pafle, and {peake 
of thofe fhaftes which Englifbemen, at this da ye, moft 
commonly do approve and allowe. A fhaft hath 
three principall parts, the ftele, the fethers, and 
12 In rae * Arrianus 8. *Q. Curt. 8. 3 Plin, 
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the head: whereof — one muft be camally ¢ 
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Steles be made of divers woodes: as, 


Brafell, Byrche, Blackthorne, 
Turkie Woode, Asthe, Beche, 
Fufticke, Oake, Elder, 
Sugerchefte,  Serviftree, Afpe, 
Hardbeame, Hulder, Salowe. 


Thefe woodes, as they be mot commonly ufed, 
fo they be moft fit to be ufed: yet fome one fitter 
then an other for divers mens fhootinge, as fhall 
be told afterward. And in this pointe, as in a 
bowe, you mutt trufte an honeft fletcher. Never- 
theleffeé, although I cannot teach you to make a 
bowe or a fhaft, which belongeth to a bowyer and 
a fletcher to come to theyr lyving, yet will I thewe 
you fome tokens to know a bowe anda fhafte, which 
pertayneth to an archer to come to ood fhootinge. 


A ftele muft be well * feafoned for caftinge, and 
it muft be made as the graine lyeth, and as it 
groweth, or els it will never flye cleane, as clothe 


* Seafoned for eaftinge, that is, well feafoned to hinder it from warping. 
cut 
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cut Overthwart, and againft the wull, can never 
hoofe a man cleane, A knotty ftele may be fuffered 
in a bigge thaft, but for alittle thaft it is nothing 
fit, both becaufe it will never flye farre, and, be- 
fides that, it is ever in danger of breaking, it flyeth 
not farre becaufe the ftrength of the fhoote is hin- 
dered and ftopped at the knot, even as a ftone caft 
into a plaine even ftill water, will make the water 
move a great fpace, yet, if there be ahy whirlinge 
plat in the water, the moving ceafeth when it cometh 
at the whirling plat, which is not much unlike a 
knot in a fhaft, if it be confidered well. So every 
thing as it is plaine and ftraight of his own nature, 
fo it is fitteft for farre movinge. ‘Therefore a ftele 
which is harde to ftand in a bowe withoute knot, 
and ftreighte, (I mean not artificiallye ftreight as 
the fletcher doth make it, but naturallye ftreighte as 
it groweth in the woode) is beft to make a fhafte 
of, eyther to go cleane, flye sah or ftande furely 


‘in anye weather. 


Now how bigee, how fmall, how heavye, how 
light, how long, how fhort, a fhaft fhould be par- 
ticularly for every man, feeing we muft talke of the 
general nature of fhootinge, can not be toulde no 
more than you Rhetoricians can appoint anye one 

Y 2 kind 
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kind of wordes, of fentences, of figures, fit for 
everye matter, but even as the man and the matter 
requyreth, fo the fitteft to be ufed. Therefore, as 
concerninge thofe contraryes in a fhaft, everye man 
muft avoyde them, and drawe to the meane of 
them, which mean is beft in all thinges. Yet if a 
man happen to offende in any of the extremes, it 
is better to offende in want and fcantnefle, than in 
to much and outragious excedinge. As it is better 
to have a fhaft a litle to fhort, than over longe, 
fomewhat to light, than over lumpithe, a litle to 
fma!, than a greate deale to big, which thinge is 
not only truly fayde in fhootinge, but ia all other 
thinges that ever man goeth about, as in eatinge, 
taulkinge, and all other thinges like, which matter 
was once excellentlye difputed upon, in the fcholes, 
you know when, 


And to offende, in thefe contraryes, commeth 
much, if men take not heede, throughe the kinde 
of woode, whereof the fhatt is made; for fome 
woode belonges to that exceedinge part, fome to 
the fcant part, fome to the meane, as Bratfell, 
Turkie woode, Fufticke, Sugar chefte, and fuch - 
like, make dead, heavye, lumpithe, hobbling fhaftes, 
Againe, Hulder, Blacke thorne, Serveftree, Beeche, 
! | Elder, 
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Elder, Afpe, and Salowe, eyther for theyr weak- 
nefs or lightneffe, make holow, ftarting, fcudding, 
‘gaddinge fhaftes. But Birche, Hardbeame, fome 
Oake, and fome A the, being botli ftronge enoughe 
to ftande in a bowe, and alio light enoughe to fly 
farre, are. beft for a meane, which is to be fought 
out in every thinge. And although [ know, that 
fome men fhoote fo ftronge, that the deade woodes 
be light enough for them, and other fome fo weake, 
that the loufe woodes be likewyfe for them bigge 
enoughe, yet generallye, for the moft part of men, 
the meane is the beft. And fo to conclude, that is 
alwayes beft for a man, which is meeteft for him. 
Thus no woode of his owne nature is eyther to 
light or to heavy, but as the fhooter is himfelfe 
which doth ule it. For that fhaft, which one 
yeare for a man is to lighte and fcuddinge, for the 
felfe fame reafon the next yeare may chaunce to be 
heavye and hobblinge. Therefore cannot I ex- 
prefle, except generallye, what is beft woode for a 
fhafte, but let everye man, when he knoweth his 
owne ftrengthe, and the nature of everye woode, 
provide and fit himfelfe thereafter. Yet, as con- 
cerninge fheaffe arrowes for war, (as I fuppofe) it 
were better to make them of good Afhe, and not 
of Afpe, as peer be nowadayes, For of all other 
woodes 
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woodes that ever I proved, Athe beinge bigge is 


fwifteft, and againe hevye to geve a great ftripe 
withall, which Afpe fhall not do. What heavineffe 
doth in a ftripe every man by experience can tell, 
therefore Afhe being both * f{wifter and heavyer, 
is more fit for fheafe arrowes than Afpe, and thus 
much for the beft woode for fhaftes. 


Againe likewife as no one woode can be greatlye 
meete for all kinde of fhaftes, no more can one 
fafhion of the ftele be fit for every fhooter. For 


thofe that be little breafted and bigge towarde the 


heade, called by theyr likenefle Taper fathion, 
Refhe Growne, and of fome mery felowes Bob- 


tailes, be fit for them which fhoote under hand, © 


becaufe they fhooté with a fofte loufe, and ftreffes 
not a fhafte much in the brefte, where the weight 
of the bowe lyeth, as you may perceyve by the 
weringe of everye fhafte. Againe, the bigge breafted 
fhaft is fit for him which fhooteth right afore him, 


_or els the breatt beinge weake fhould never with- 


ftande that ftronge pithye kinde of fhootinge ; thus, 
the under hand muft have a fmal breft to go clene 

* This account of the qualities of the afh, which is reprefented as having 
fome peculiar power of {wiftneis, is obf{cure. He probably means, that afh is 


the wood which, in a quantity proper for an arrow, nee weight enough to 
trike hard, and lightnefs enough to fly far, 


away 
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away out of the bowe, the fore hand muft havea 
bigge breite to beare the great might of the bowe. 
The thaft mult be made rounde, nothing flat, 
without gall or wemme, for this purpofe. For be. 
caufe roundnefle (whether you take example in 
heaven or ia earthe) is fitte(t thappe and forme 
both for fait movinge, and alfo for fone percinge of 
any thinge. And therefore Ariffotle fayth, that na- 
ture hath made the raine to be rounde, becaufe it 
fhould the ealelyer enter through the ayre, 


The nocke of the fhaft is diverfely made, for 
fome be great and full, fome handfome and litle; 
fome wyde, fome narowe, fome deepe, fome fha- 
lowe, fome rounde, fome longe, fome with one 
nocke, fome with double nocke, whereof every one 
hath his propertye. The great and full nocke may 
be well felt, and manye wayes they fave a thaft 
from breakinge. The handfome and litle nocke 
will go cleane awaye from the hand, the wyde nocke 
is noughe, both for breakinge of the fhafte and alfo 
for fodaine flippinge out of the ftringe, when the 
narrowe nocke doth avoyde both thofe harmes. The 
deepe and longe nocke is good in warre for fure 
keepinge in of the ftringe. Phe fhalowe and rounde 
nocke is. beft for our purpofe in pricking for cleane 

deliverance 
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deliverance of a fhoote. And double nockinge is 


-ufed for double fuertye of the {hafte. And thus 


farre as concerninge a hoole fteele. Peecinge of a 
fhaft with Brafell and Hollie, or other heavye woodes, 
is to make the ende * compafie heavye with the 
feathers in flyinge, for the ftedfafter fhootinge. 
For if the ende were plumpe heavye with leade and 
the wood next it light, the head ende would ever 
be downwards, and never flye ftreight. Two 
pointes in peecinge be enough, leait the moyftnefle 


of the earth enter to much into the peecinge, and 


fo loufe the glue. Therefore many pointes be 
more pleafaunte to the eye, than profitable for the 
ufe. Some ufe to peece theyr fhaftes’in the nocke 
with Brafell or Hollye, to counterwey with the 
heade, and I have feene fome for the fame purpofe 
bore an hole a litle beneath the nocke, and put 
leade in it. But yet none of thefe wayes be any 
thing needfull at all, for the nature of a feather in 
flying, if a man mark it well, is able to beare uppe © 
a wonderful weight: and I thincke fuch peecinge 
came uppe firft, thus: when a good archer hath 
broken. a good fhaft, in the feathers, and for the 
fantafie he hath had to it, he is loth to leefe it, and. 
therefore doth he peece it. And then by and by 


* Compafie heavye, feems to fignify proportionately heavy. 
other, 
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other either becaufe it is gaye, or els becaufe they 
will have a fhaft like a good archer, cutteth theyr 


hole fhaftes, and peeceth them againe: a thinge, 


by my judgmente, more coftlye than nedefull, 
And thus have you hearde what woode, what fa . 
fhion, what nockinge, what peecinge, a ftele muft 
have. Now foloweth the featheringe. 


Pur. I would never have thought you could 
have fayde half fo much of a ftele, and, I thincke, 
as concerninge the litle feather, and the playne 
heade, there is but litle to faye. Tox. Litle, 
Yes, truly: for there is no one thinge in all fhoot- 
tinge fo much to be looked on as the feather. For, 
firft, a queftion may he afked: Whether any other 
thinge befyde a feather, be fit for a fhaft or no? 
If a feather only be fit, whether a goofe feather 
onlye or no? Ifa goofe feather be beft, then 
whether there be any difference as concerninge the 
feather of an olde goofe, and a younge goofe; a 
gander, or a goofe; a fenny goofe, or an upland- 
ifthe goofé? Againe, which is the beft feather in 
any goofe, the right winge or the left winge, the 
pinion feather, or any other feather: a whyte, 
blacke, or greye feather? Thirdly, in fetting on 
your feather, whether it is pared or drawn with a 

yo thicke 
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thicke rybbe, or a thinne rybbe, (the rybbe is the 
hard quill which divideth the feather) a long feather 
better or a fhorte, fet on near the nocke, or far 
from the nocke, fet on ftreight, or fomewhat bow= 
inge? And whether one or two feathers runne on 
the bowe. Fourthlye, in coulinge or fheeringe, 
whether highe or lowe, whether fomewhat fwyne 
backed (I muft ufe fhooters wordes) or fadle backed, 
whether rounde or fquare fhorne? And whether 
a fhaft at any time ought to be plucked, and none 
to be plucked? | 


Pur. Surely, Toxophile, 1 thincke many fletch- 
ers, although daylye they have thefe thinges in ure, 
if they were afked fodenly, what they could fay of 
a fether, they could not faye fo much, But I pray 
you let me heare you more at large expreffe thofe 
thinges in a feather, the which you packed up in 
fo narrowearoume. And firft, whether any other 
thing may be ufed for a feather or not. Tox. 
‘That was the firft pointe indede, and becaufe there 
foloweth many after, [ will hye apace over them, 
as one that had many a mile to ryde. Shaftes to 
have had alwayes feathers, * Pinius in Latine, and 
> Fulius Pollux in Greke, do plainlye fhewe, yet 


4Plin, 16. 36, 5 J. Pol. 1, 10, 
onlye 
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onlye the Lycians I reade in ° Heredotus, to have 
ufed fhaftes without feathers. » Onelye a feather is 
fit for a fhaft for two caufes, firft becaufe it is 
 * death, weake to geve place to the bowe, then 
becaufe it is of that nature, that it will ftarte up 
after the bowe. So plate, woode, or horne, can- 
not ferve, becaufe they will not geve place. Againe, 
clothe, paper, or parchmente, cannot ferve, be- 
caufe they will not ryfe after the bowe, therefore a 
feather is only meete, becaufe it only will do both, 
Nowe to loke on the feathers of all maner of 
byrdes, you fhall fee fome fo lowe, weake and 
~ fhort, fome fo courfe, ftore and harde, and the 
ribbe fo brickle, thin and narrow, that it can neither 
be drawen, pared, nor yet well fet on, that excepte 
it be a fwanne for a deade fhaft, (as I knowe fome 
good archers have ufed) or a ducke for a flight, 
which laftes but one fhoote, there is no feather but 
onlye of a goofe that hath all commodities in it, 
And trulye at a fhorte butte, which fome man doth 
ufe, the peacock feather doth feldome kepe up the 
fhaft eyther right or level, it is fo rough and heavye, 
fo that manye men, which have taken them up for 
gaynefle, hath layde them down agayne for ov 
© Herod. Pol. 


* Leath is limber, flexible, eafily giving way. Milton calls it lithe. 
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thus, for our purpofe, the goofe is the beft feather, 

for the bef fhooter. Pu, No that is not fo, 
for the beft fhooter that ever was, ufed otherfeathers. 
Tox. Yea, are you fo cunninge in fhootinge? I 
praye you who was that ? Put. Hercules, which 
had his fhaftes feathered with eagles feathers, as 
’ Hefiedus doth fay. Tox. Well, as for Her- 
cules, feeing neyther water nor lande, heaven nor 
hell, coulde fearce content him to abyde in, it was 
no marveile though felye poore goofe feather coulde 
not pleafe him to fhoote withal; and againe, as 
for eagles, they flye fo hye and builde fo farre of, 
that they be very harde to come by. Yet well 
fare the gentle * goofe, which bringeth to a man, 
even to his doore, fo manye exceeding commodi- 
ties. For the goofe is mans comfort in warre and 
in peace, fleepinge and wakinge. What prayfe 
foever is geven to fhootinge, the goofe may chal- 
lenge the beft part in it. Howe well dothe the 
make a man fare at his table? Howe eafilye dothe 
fhe make a man lye in his bedde? Howe fit even 
as her feathers be only for fhootinge, fo be her quills 
fit only for writinge. © Pur. Indede, Toxophile, 
that is the beft prayfe you gave to a goofe yet, and ~ 


7 Hefiodus in Seuto. Her. * A Goofe, 
furely 
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furely I would have fayde. you had bene to blame, 
if you had overfkipte it, 


i 


. Tox. The Romaynes, I trowe, Philologe, not fo 


- 


much becaufe a goofe with crying faved their Capi- 
tolium, and heade toure, with their golden ‘Fupiter, 
as Propertius doth fay very pretely in this verle, 


Anferis et tatum voce fuifie Jovem. Propertius. 
Theves on a night had Me sy shea had a ta not a kekede. 

Did make a golden 9? goofe, and fet her in the toppe 
of the Capitolium, and appointed alfo the Cenfores 
to allow out of the common butche yearely fti- 
pendes, for the findinge of certaine geefe; the Ro- 
maynes, did not, | faye, geeve all this honour to 
a goofe for that good dede onely, but for other ins 
finite mo, which come daily to a man by geefe ; 
and furelye if I fhould declame in the prayfe of any 
maner of beft lyvinge, I would chufea goofe. But 
the goofe hath made us flee to farre from our mat- 
ter. Now, Sir, ye have heard how a feather muf& 
be had, and that a goofe feather onlye: it folow- 
eth of a young goofe and an olde, and the refidue 
belonginge to a feather: which thinge I will fhortlye 
courfe over; whereof, when you knowe the pro- 


9 Livius 1, Dec. 5. 
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-perties, you may fit your fhaftes according to your 


fhootinge, which rule you muft obferve in all other 
thinges to, becaufe no oné fafhion or quantitye can 
be fit for every man, no more than a fhooe or a 
cote can be, The olde goofe feather-is ftiffe and 
ftronge, good for a wynde, and fitteft for a dead 
fhaft: the younge goofe feather is weake and fyne, 
beft for a fwifte fhafte, and it muft be couled at the 
firft fheering, fomewhat hye, for with fhootinge it 
will fattle and faule very much. The fame thing 
(althoughe not fo much) is to be confidered in 2 
goofe and a gander, A fenny goofe, even as 
her flefhe is blacker, ftoorer, unholfomer, fo is 
her feather, for the fame caufe, courfer, ftoorer, 
and rougher, and therefore I have heard very good 
fletchers fay, that the fecond fether in fome place 
is better than the pinion in other fome. Betwixt 
the ywinges is litle difference, but that you mutt 
have divers fhaftes of one flight, feathered with divers 
winges, for divers wyndes: for if the wynd and 
the feather go both one waye, the fhafte will be 
earyed to much, The pinion feathers, as it hath 
the firft place in the winge, fo it hath the firft place in 
good featheringe. You may know it afore it be | 
pared, by abought which is in it, and againe when 
it is couled, by the thicknefle above, and the thick- 
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nefle at the grounde, and alfo by the ftiffneffe and 
finefle which will cary a fhaft better, fafter and 
further, even as a fine fayle cloth doth a thippe, _ 


The coloure of the feather is leaft to be regarded, 
yet fomewhat to be loked on ; for a good white you 
have fometimes an ill greye. Yet furely it ftand- 
eth with good reafon, to have the cocke feather 
blacke or greye, as it were to geve a man warninge 
to nocke right. The cocke feather is called that 
which ftandeth above in right nockinge, which if you 
do not obferve, the other feathers muft needes runne 
on the bowe, and fo marre your fhote. And thus 
farre of the goodnefle and choyce of your feather : 
now foloweth the fetting on. Wherein you muft 
looke that your feathers be not drawen for hafti- 
nefle, but pared even and ftreight with diligence, 
The fletcher draweth a feather when it hath but 
one fwappe at it with his knife, and then playneth 
it a litle, with rubbing it over his knife. He pareth 
it when he taketh leyfure and heede, to make everye 
part of the rybbe apt to ftand ftreight and even on 
upon the ftele. This thing, if a man take not 
hede on, he may chaunce have caufe to fay fo of 
his fletcher, as in dreffinge of meate is commonlye 
fayde of cookes:; and that is, that God fendeth us 
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good feathers, but the devill noughtye fletchers. 
If anye fletchers heard me fay thus, they would not 
be angrye with me, excepte they were ill fletchers : 
and yet by reafon, thofe fletchers too ought rather 
to amende themfelves for doing ill, than be angrye 
with me for faying truth, The ribbe in a ftiffe 
feather may be thinner, for fo it will ftande 
cleaner on: but in a weake feather you muft 


eave a thicker ribbe, or els if the ribbe, which 


is the foundation and grounde wherein nature hath 
fet every clefte of the feather, be taken to nere the 
feather, it muft nedes folow, that the feather fhall 
fall and droup down, even as any herbe doth which 
hath his roote to nere taken on with a fpade. The 


—Tength and fhortneffe of the feather ferveth for 


divers thaftes, as a longe feather for a longe, heavye, 
or byg fhafte, the fhort feather for the contrarye. 
Againe, the fhorte maye ftande farther, the longe 
nerer the nocke. Your feather mutt ftand almoft 
ftreight on, but yet after that fort, that it may turne 
rounde in flyinge, 


And here I confider the wonderfull nature of 
fhootinge, which ftandeth altogether by that fa- 


fhion, which is moft apt for quicke movinge, and - 


that is by roundnefle, For firft the bowe mutt be 
gathered 


\ 
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gathered rounde, in drawinge it muft come rounde 
compafie, the ftringe muft be rounde, the ftele muft 
be round, the beft nocke rounde, the feather fhorne 
fomewhat rounde, the fhaft in flyinge mutt turne 
rounde, and, if it flye far, it flyeth a rounde com- 
-pafie, for eyther above or beneathe a rounde com- 
pafle hindereth the flyinge. Moreover, both the 
fletcher in makinge your fhaft, and you in nock- 
inge your fhaft, muft take heede that two feathers 
equally runne on the bow. For if one feather 
runne alone on the bowe, it fhall quickely be worne, 
and {hall not be able to match with the other fea- 
thers; and againe, at the lowfe, if the fhaft be 
light, it will ftart, if it be heavye, it will hoble, 
And thus as concerning fettinge on of your feather. 
Now of coulinge. ) 


To there a fhaft highe or lowe, muft be as the 
fhafte is, heavye or light, great or litle, long or 
fhort, the fwyne backed fafhion maketh the fhaft 
deader, for it gathereth more ayre than the faddle 
backed, and therefore the faddle backe is furer for 
daunger of weather, and fitter for {mothe flyinge. 
Againe, to fhere a fhaft rounde, as they were wont 
fometimes to do, or after the tryangle fafhion, which 
is muche ufed now a dayes, both be good. For 

Aa roundnefle 
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roundneffe is apte for flyinge of his own nature, and 
all maner of tryangle fafhion (the fharpe pointe 
goinge before) is alfo naturallye apte for quicke en- 
tringe ; and therefore fayth *° Cicero, that cranes, 
taught by nature, obferve in flyinge a tryangle fa- 
fhion alwayes, becaufe it is fo apte to perce and go 
through the ayre withall. Laft of all, pluckinge 
of feathers is nought, for there is no furetye in it, 
therefore let every archer have fuch fhaftes, that he 
may both know them and truft them at every 
chaunge of weather. Yet, if they muft nedes be 
plucked, plucke them as litle as can be, for fo fhall 
_ they be the leffe unconftant. And thus I have knit 
up in as fhort a roume as I could, the belt feathers, 
featheringe, and coulinge of a fhaft, — 


Put. I thincke furelye you have fo taken up the 
matter with you, that you have left nothinge be- 
hinde you. Nowe you have broughte a fhafte to 
the heade, which, if it were on, we had done as 
concerninge all inftrumentes belonging to fhoot- 
inge. Tox. Neceflitye, the inventor of all 
goodnefle (as all authors in a manner do faye) 
amonges all other thinges invented a fhaft head, 
firft to fave the end from breakinge, then it made 
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it tharpe it fticke better, after it made it of ftrong 
matter, to laft better ; laft ofall, experienceand wyfe- 
dome of men hath brought it to fuch a perfitneffe, 
that there is no one thinge fo profitable belonging to 
artillerye, either to ftrike a mans enemye forer in 
warre, or to fhoote nerer the marke at home, than isa 
fitte heade for both purpofes. For if a fhaft lacke 
a heade, it is worth nothing for neyther ufe, 
Therefore, feeinge heades be fo neceflarye, they 
mutt of neceflitye be well loked upon. Heades for 
warre, of longe time hath bene made, not onlye of 
divers matters, but alfo of divers fafhions, ‘The 
Troyans had heades of yron, as this verfe, fpoken of 
Pandarus, theweth : 


Up to the pappe his ftringe did he pull, his fhaft to the harde yron. Iliad 4» 


The Grecians had heades of braffe, as Ulffes 
(haftes were headed, when he flewe Antonius and 
the other wowers of Penelope. 


o-=-Quite throughe a dore flewe a fhaft with a brafie head, Odyff. 21. 
‘Tt is playne in * Homer, where Adenelaus was 
wounded of Pandarus fhaftes, that the heades were 
not glewed on, but tyed on with a firing, as the 
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commentaryes in Greée plainly tell. And therefore 
fhooters, at that time, ufed to carye theyr fhaftes 
‘without heades, until they occupyed them, and 
then fet on an head, as it appeareth in Homer, the 
twenty-firtt booke Ody/éy, where Penelope brought 
Ulyffes bow downe amonges the gentlemen which 
came on wowing to her, that he which was able to 
‘bende it and drawe it, might enjoy her, and after 
her folowed a mayde, fayth * Homer, caryinge a 
bagge full of heades, both of yron and braffe. 


The men of Scythia ufed heads of braffe. The 
men of Inde ufed heads of yron, The Ethiopians 
ufed heads of hard fharpe ftone, as both 3 Herodotus 
and Pollux doth tell, The Germaines, as Cornelius 
Tacitus doth faye, had theyr fhaftes headed with 
bone, and manye countryes, both of olde time and 
nowe, ufe heades of horne. But, of all other, yron 
and ftele muft nedes be the fitteft for heades, 
4 Fulius Pollux calleth otherwyfe than we do, where 
the feathers be the heade, and that which we call 
the heade, he calleth the point. 


Fafhion of heades is divers, and that of olde time: 
two manner of arrowes heades, fayth Pollux, was 


* Odyfl. 21. 3 Herod. Clio. Polym. 4 J, Pol. 1. 10. 
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-— ufed in olde time. The one he calleth dyxivoe des 


feribinge it thus, havinge two pointes or parbes, 


lokinge backeward to the ftele and the feathers, 


which furelye we call in Englifhe a brode arrowe 
head, or a {walowe tayle. ‘The other he calleth 
yrds, having two pointes ftretchinge forwarde, 
and this Englifhemen do call a forke heade: both 
thefe two kindes of heades were ufed in Homers 
dayes, for Teucer ufed forked heades, tayinge thus 
to Agamemnon, 


Bight good fhaftes have I fhot fith I came, ech one with aforke heade. Iliad. 3. 


Pandarus heades and Ulyffés heades were brode 
arrowe heades, as a man maye learne in Homer, 
that would be curious in knowinge that matter. 
Hercules ufed forked heades, but yet they had three 
pointes of forkes, when other mens had but two. 
The Parthians at that great battaile where they flue 
riche Craffus and his fonne, ufed brode arrowe 


heads, whiche ftacke fo fore that the * Romaynes 


could not pull them out againe. Commodus the Em- 
perour ufed forked heades, whofe fafhion ° Hera- 
dian doth lively and naturallye defcribe, fayinge, 
that they were like the fhap of a newe mone, where- 
with he woulde {mite the head of a birde, and never 


§ Plutarchus in Craffo, © Herod. 1. 


miffe ; 
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miffe; other fafhion of heades have not I redde 
on. Our Englifbe heades be better in warre than 
eyther forked heades or brode arrowe heades, For 
firft, the ende beinge lighter, they flee a great deale 

the fafter, and, by the fame reafon, geveth a farre 

forer ftripe. Yea, and, I fuppofe, if the fame litle 

barbes which they have, were clean put awaye, 

they fhould be farre better. For this every man 

doth graunt, that a fhaft, as long as it flyeth, 

* turnes, and when it leaveth turning, it leaveth 

going any farther. And every thing that enters 

by a turninge and boringe fafhion, the more flatter 

it is, the worfe it enters, as a knife, though it be 

fharpe, yet, becaufe of the edges, will not bore fo 

well as a bodkin, for everye rounde thinge enters 

beft ; and therefore nature, fayth Ari/otle, made 

the raine droppes round, for quicke percinge the 

ayre, ‘Thus, eyther fhaftes turne notin flyinge, | | 
or elfe our flat arrow heades ftop the fhaft in en- | 
tering. Put, But yet, Toxophile, to hold your 
communication a litle, I fuppofe the flat head is 


better, both becaufe it maketh a greater hole, and 
alfo becaufe it ftickes fafter ia, Tox. Thele 


——_ 


# If it be true, as we believe it is, that a fhaft turns round in flying, it is not 
true that triangular fhafts are good for piercing, as has been {aid by the au- 
thor, nor that Commodus could intercept the neck of a bird between the 

‘ two points of a half moon, 
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two reafons, as they be both true, fo they be both 
nought. For firft, the lefle hole, if it be deepe, 
is the worle to heale againe: when a man thooteth 
at his enemy, he defyreth rather that it fhould enter 
farre than fticke faft. For what remedye is it, [ 
praye you, for him that is {mitten with a deepe 
wounde, to pull out the fhaft quicklye, except it 
be to haft his death fpedelye ?, “Thus heades which 
make a litle hole and deep, be better in warre, 
than thofe which make a great hole and fticke faft 
in, 7 Fulius Pollux maketh mention of certaine kindes 
of heades for warre, which beare fyre in them, and 
Scripture alfo fpeaketh fomewhat of the fame, 
9 Herodotus doth tell a wonderfull policy to be done 
by Xerxes, what time he befieged the great tower 
in Athens: He made his archers binde theyr fhaft 
heades about with towe, and then fet it on fyre and 
fhoote them, which thing done by many archers, 


fet all the place on fyre, which were of matter to 


burne: and, befydes that, dafed the men within, 
fo that they knew not whyther to turne them, - But, 
to make an end of all heades for warre, I woulde 
wythe that the heade makers of Englande thould 
make theyr fheafe arrow heades more harder pointed 


than they be ; for I myfelfe have feene of late fuch 


7 Pollux 7. * Pfalm 7. 9 Herod. Vran. 
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heades fet upon fheafe arrowes, as the officers, if 
they had feene them, would not have bene content 


withall, . : 


Nowe as concerninge heades for prickinge, which 
is our purpofe, there be divers kindes, fome be 
blont heades, fome. fharpe, fome both blonte and 
fharpe. The blonte heades men ule, becaufe they 
perceive them to be good to kepe a lengthe withall, 
they kepe a good lengthe, becaufe a man pulleth 
them no further at one time than at another 3; for 
in feelinge the plompe ende alwayes equallye, he 
may lowfe them. Yet, in a winde, and againft 
the winde, the weather hath fo much power on 
the brode ende, that no man can kepe no fure 
length with fuch a head; therefore a blont head, 
in a caulme or downe a winde, is very good, 
otherwife none worfe. Sharpe heades at the ende, 
without any fhoulders, (I call that the fhoul- 
ders in a heade which a mans finger fhall feele 
afore it come to the point) will perch quicklye 
through a winde, but yet it hath two difcommo- 
dities, the one that it will kepe no length, it kepeth: 
no length, becaufe no man can pull it, certainly 
as farre at one time as at another: it is not drawen 
certainly fo farre one time as at another, becaufe it 

lacketh 
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Jacketh fhoulderinge, wherewith, as with a fure 
token, a man might be warned when to loufe; and 
alfo becaufe men are afrayd of the fharpe pointe for 
fettinge it inthe bowe, The fecond incommoditye 
is when it is lighted on the grounde, the fmall 


_ point fhall everye time be in jeopardye of hurtinge, 


which thinge, of all other, will foneft make the 
thaft lefe the length. Nowe, when blont heades 
be good to kepe a length withall, yet nought for a 
winde ; fharpe heades good to perch the weather 
withal, yet nought for a length; certaine heade 
makers, dwellinge in London, perceyving the com- 
moditye of both kindes of heades, joyned with a 
difcommoditye, invented new files and other in- 
ftrumentes, wherewith they brought heades for 
prickinge to fuch a perfitneffe, that all the com- 
modityes of the two other heades fhould be put in 
one heade, without any difcommodity at all. 
They made a certaine kinde of heades, which men 
call Hie Rigged, Creafed, or Shouldred heades, 
or Silver-fpoon heades, for a certaine likenefle 
that fuch heades have with the knob ende of 
fome filver fpones. Thefe heades be good both to 
kepe a length withall, and alfo to perche a winde 
withall. To kepe a length withall, becaufe a man 
maye certainly pull it to the fhoulderinge every 

fhoote, 
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fhoote, and no farther; to perch a winde withall, 
becaufe the point, from the fhoulder forwards 
breaketh the weather as all other fharpe thinges 
doo. So the blont fhoulder ferveth for a fure 
length kepinge, the pointe alfo is ever fit for a — 
roughe and great weather percinge. And thus 
much, as fhortly as I could, as concerninge heades 
both for warre and peace. § Pui, But isthere no 
cunninge as concerninge fetting on of the heade. 
Tox. Well remembred. But that point belong- 
eth to fletchers, yet you may defyre him to fet 
your heade full on, andclofeon. Full on is when 
the woode is bet harde up to the ende or ftoppinge 
of the heade ; clofe on, is when there is left woode 
on everye fyde the fhafte, enoughe to fill the head 
withall, or when it is neyther too litle nor yet 
too great. If there be anye fault in any of thefe 
pointes, the heade, when it lighteth on an harde 
ftone, or grounde, will be in jeopardye, eyther of 
breakinge, or els otherwife hurtinge. Stopping 
of heades eyther with leade or any thinge els, hall 
not nede nowe, becaufe every filver fpoone, or 
fhouldred heade, is ftopped of itfelfe. Shorte 
heades be better than longe: for firft, the longe 
heade is worfe for the maker to file ftreight com- 
patie everye waye ;, againe, it is worfe for the fletcher 

| to 
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to fet firaight on; thirdlye, it is alwayes in more 
jeopardye of breakinge when itison. And now, | 
I trowe, Philolige, we lave done as concerninge all ' 
inftrumentes belonging to fhootinge, which every 

fere archer ought to provide for himfelfe. And 
there remayneth two thinges behinde, which be 
general or common to every man, the weather and 
the marke, but, becaufe they be fo knit with fhoot- 
inge ftraighte, or kepinge of a lengthe, I will refer 
them to that place; and now we will come (God 
willinge) to handle our inftrumentes, the thinge 
that every man defyreth to do well, = Pur. If 
you teache me fo well to handle the inftrumentes 
as you have defcrybed them, I fuppofe I fhall be 
an archer good enoughe. Tox. To learne any 
thinge, (as you know better than I, Philologe) and 
efpeciallye to do a thinge with a mans handes, muft 
be done, if a man would be excellent, in his youthe. 
Younge trees in gardens, which lacke all fenfes, 
and beaftes without reafon, when they be younge, 
may, with handlinge and teachinge, be brought to 
wonderfull thinges. 


And this is not onlye true in natural thinges, 
but in artificiall thinges to, as the potter moft cun- 
ningly doth caft his pottes when his claye is foft 
i Bb 2 and 
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‘and workable, and waxe taketh print when it is 
warme, and leathie weake, not when clay and waxe 
be harde and olde: and even fo, every man in his 
youth, both with witte and bodye, is moft apte 
and pliable to receive any cunning that fhould be 
taught him. 


This communication of teachinge youth, maketh 
me remember the right worfhipful, and my fingu- 
lar good maifter, Sir Humphreye Wingfielde, to 
whom, next God, [ ought to referre, for his ma- 
nifold ‘benefits beftowed on me, the pore talent of 
learninge which God hath lent me: and for his 
fake do I owe my fervice to all other of the name 
and noble houfe of the Wingfieldes, both in worde 
and deede. This worfhipful man hath ever loved 

and ufed to have many children brought up in 
learninge in his houfe, amonges whom I myéelfe 
was one. For whom at terme-times he would 
bringe down from London both bowe and fhaftes, 
and, when they fhould playe, he would go with 
them himfelfe into the fielde, and fee them fhoote, 
and he that fhotte fayreft, fhould have the beft 
bowe and {fhaftes, and he that fhotte ill favouredly, 
fhould be mocked of his fellowes, till he thotte 
better, 7) 

Would 
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~ Would to God all Englande had ufed, or would 
ufe to laye the foundation, after the example of 
this worfhipful man, in bringinge up children in | 
the booke and the bowe: by which two thinges the | 
hole common wealthe, both in peace and warre, is 

chieflye ruled and defended withall. 


But to our purpofe, he that muft come to this 
high perfe€tnefs in fhootinge, which we {peake of, 
muft nedes beginne to learne it in his youthe, the 
omittinge of which thinge in England, both maketh 
fewer fhooters, and alfo every man, that is a fhooter, 
fhoote worfe than he might if he were taught. 
Pur. Even as [ knowe this is true, which you 
faye, even {p, Toxophile, you have quite difcouraged 
me, and drawen my minde cleane from fhootinge, 
feeinge, by this reafon, no man that hath not ufed it 
in his youthe, can beexcellent init, And I fuppofe 
the fame reafon would difcourage many other mo, if 
they heard you talk after this fort. Tox. This 
thinge, Philologe, fhall difcourage no man that is wyfe, 
For I will prove that wyfedome may worke the fame 
thinge in a man, that nature doth in a childe, 


A childe by three thinges is broughte to excel- 
lencye. By aptnefle, defyre, and feare: aptneffe 
maketh 
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maketh him pliable, like waxe, to be formed and 


fafhioned, even as a man would have him. Des 
fyre, to be as good, or better, than his fellowes: 
and fear of them whom he is under, will caufe him 
take great laboure and paine with diligente heede, in 
learninge any thing, whereof proceedeth, at the 
lait, excellencye and perfeétnefle, 


A man maye, by wyfedome in learninge of any 
thinge, and fpeciallye to fhoote, have three like 


commodityes alfo, whereby he may, as it were, 


become yonge againe, and fo attaine to excellen- 
eye. For as a childe is apt by naturall youthe, fo 
a man, by ufinge at the firft weake bowes, farre 
underneth his ftrength, fhall be as pliable and redye 
to be taughte fayre fhootinge as any childe: and 
dailye ufe of the fame thall both keepe him in 
fayre thootinge, and alfo at the laft bringe him to 
itronge fhootinge. 


And, inftede of the fervent defyre which pro- 
voketh a child to be better than his felowe, let a 
man be as much ftirred up with fhamefaftnes to be 
worfe than all other, And the fame place that 
feare hath in a childe, to compel him to take paine, 


the fame hath love of thootinge in a man, to caufe 


; 


him 
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him forfake no labour, without which no man nor’ 
childe can be excellent. And thus, whatfoever a 
childe may be taught by aptnefle, defyre, and fear, 
the fame thinge in fhootinge may a man be taught 
by weake bowes, fhamefaftneffe and love. 


And hereby you may fee that that is true which 
Cicero fayth, that a man, by ufe, may be brought 
to a newe nature. And this [ dare be bould to 
faye, that anye man which will wifelye beginne, and 
conftantly perfevere in his trade. of learninge to 
fhoote, fhall attaine to perfectneffe therein. Put. 
‘This communication, Toxophile, doth pleafe me 
very well, and now I perceive that moft generally 
and chiefly youthe muft be taught to fhoote, and, 
fecondarilye, no man is debarred therefrom except 
it be more throughe his own negligence, for be- 
caufe he will not learne, than any difabilitye be- 
caufe he cannot learne. Therefore, feeinge I will 
be glad to folowe your counfel in chofinge my 
bowe and other inftrumentes, and alfo am afhamed 
that I can fhoote no better than J can, moreover, 
havinge fuch a love towarde fhootinge by your good 
reafons to daye, that I will forfake no laboure in 
the exercife of the fame, I befeech you imagine that 
we had both bow and fhaftes here, and: teache me 
how 
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how I fhould handle them; and one thinge [| de- 
fyre you, make me as fayre an archer as you can. 

For this I am fure, in learninge all other mat- 
ters, nothing is brought to the moft profitable ufe, 
which is not handled after the moft comelye fa- 
fhion. As maifters of fence have no ftroke fitte 
eyther to hitte an other, or els to defende himfelfe, 
which is not joyned with a wonderfull comlinefie. 
A cooke cannot choppe his herbes neyther quickely 
nor handfomely, excepte he kepe fuch a meafure 
mith his choppinge knyves, as would delight a man 
both to fee him and heare him, Every handye 
crafteman that workes befte for his owne profite, 
workes moft femely to other mens fighte. Agayne 
in buildinge a houfe, in makinge a fhippe, every 
parte, the more hanfomlye they be joyned for 
* profite and lafte, the more comelye they be fa- 
fhioned to every mans fight and eye. 


Nature itfelfe taught men to joyne alwayes well- 
favouredneffe with profitablenefle. As in man, 
that joynte or piece which is by any chaunce de- 
prived of his comlinefle, the fame is alfo debarred 
of his ufe and profitableneffe. And he that is gogle 


_® Profite and lafte, convenience and duration. 
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eyde, and Jokes a fquinte, hath both his countes 
maunce clene marred, and his fight fore blemithed, 
and fo in all other members like. . Moreover, what 
time’ of the year bringeth moft profite with it for 
mans ufe, the fame alfo covereth and decketh both 
earth and trees with moft comlinefle for mans plea- 
fure, And that time which taketh away the plea- 
fure of the grounde, caryeth with him alfo the pro- 
fite of the grounde, as every man by experience 
knoweth in harde and roughe winters, Some 
thinges there be which hath no. other ende, but 
only comlinefle, as payntinge and dauncing. And 
vertue itfelfe is nothinge elfe but comlinefle, as all 
Philofophers do agree in opinion ; therefore, feeinge 
that which is beft done in any matters, is alwayes 
moft comlye done, as both Plato and Cicero in 
many places do prove, daily experience doth teache 
in other thinges, I praye you, as I faid before, 
teache me to fhoote as fayre, wellfavouredly, as you 
can ymagen. Tox. Trulye, Philologe, as you 
prove very well in other matters, the beft fhootinge 
is alwayes the moft comlye fhootinge; but this you 
know as well as I, that Cra/us fheweth in Cicero, 
that, as comlyneffe is the chiefe pointe, and moft 
to be fought for in all thinges, fo comlynefie only 
can never be taughte by any arte or craft ; but may 
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be perceyved well when it is done, not defcribed 
well how it fhould be done. Yet, neverthe- 
lefle, to come to it there be many wayes, which 
wyfe men hath affayed in other matters, as ifa man 
would folowe, in learninge to fhoote fayre, the 
noble paynter Zeuxes in payntinge Helena, which, 
to make his image beautiful, did chofe out five of 
the faireft maydes in all the countrye about, and, 
in beholdinge them, conceyved and drue out fuch ~ 
an image, that it farre exceeded all other, becaufe 
the comlinefle of them all was brought into one 
moft perfit comlineffe : fo likewyfe in fhootinge, if 
a man would fet before his eyes five or fix of the 
faireft archers that ever he faw fhoote, and of one 
learne to ftande, of another to drawe, of another 
to lowfe, and fo take of every man what every man 


_ could do beft; I dare faye, he fhould come to fuch 


a comlinefle as never man came to yet. 


Pur. This is very well trulye, but I pray you 
teache me fomewhat of fhooting fayre yourfelfe, 
‘Tox. I can teache you to fhoote fayre, even as 
Socrates taughte a man ones to know God ; for, 
when he afked him what was God, Nay, fayth he, 
I can tell you better what God is not, as God is 
not ill, God is unin unfearchable, and fo 

forth ; 
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forth: even likewyfe can I fay of fayre fhootinge, 
It hath not this difcommodity with it nor that dife 
commodity ; and, at laft, a man may fo fhift all 
the difcommodityes from fhootinge, that there fhall 
be left nothinge behinde but fayre fhootinge. And 
to do this the better, you muft remember how that 
I toulde you, when [ deferybed generallye the hole 
nature of fhootinge, that fayre fhootinge came of 
thefe thinges, of ftandinge, nockinge, drawinge, 
houldinge, and lowfinge, the which I will go over 
as fhortly as I can, defcribinge the difcommodities 
that men commonly ufe in all partes of theyr bo- 
dyes, that you, if you faulte in anye fuch, may 
know it, and fo go about to amende it. Faultes 
in archers do exceed the nomber of archers, which 
come with ufe of fhootinge withoute teachinge. 
Ufe and cuftome feperated from knowledge and 
learninge, doth not only hurt fhootinge, but the 
moft weightye thinges in the world befyde: and, 
therefore, I marveile much at thofe people which 
be the maintayners of ufes without knowledge, hav= 
ing no other worde in theyr mouth but this a/e, 
ufe, cuftome, cuftome. Such men, more wilfull than 
wyfe, befyde other difcommodityes, take all place 
and occafion from all amendment. And this I 
“ae generallye of ufe and cuftome, Which 
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thinge, if a learned man had it in hand that would 
applye it to any one matter, he might handle it 
wonderfully, But, as for fhooting, ule is the only 
caufe of all faultes in it, and therefore children, 
more eafely and fooner, may be taught to fhoote 
excellently than. men, becaufe children may be 
taught to fhoote well at the firft, men have more 
pain to unlearne theyr ill ufes, than they have la- 
bour afterwarde to come to good fhootinge. 

All the difcommodityes which ill cuftome hath 
grafted in archers, can neyther be quickly pulled 
oute, nor yet foone reckoned of me, there be fo 
many. Some fhooteth his head forwarde, as 
though he would byte the marke; another ftareth 
with his eyes, as though they fhould flye out ; 
another winketh with one eye and loketh with the 
other; fome make a face with wrything theyr mouth 
and countenaunce fo, as though they were doinge 
you wotte what; another blereth oute his tongue ; 
another byteth his lippes; another holdeth his 
necke awrye. In drawinge, fome fet fuch a com- 
re as though they would turne about, and 

* bleffe all the field; other heave theyr hand now 


* This alludes to the actions of the Romith prieft in public benedidtions. 
This paflage may explain a very obfcure phrale dn Spenter, who calls waving 
the fword in circles, bleffing the ‘word, 

up 
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up now downe, that a man cannot decerne whereat 
they would fhoote : another waggeth the upper end 
of his bow one way, the nether ende another way. 
Another will ftand pointing his fhaft at the marke 
a good while, and, by and by, he will geve him a 
whippe, and away or a man witte. Another mak- 
eth fuch a wreftlinge with his gere, as thoughe he 


were able to fhoote no more as longe as he lived, 
_ Another draweth fottlye to the middes, and, by and 


by, it is gone you cannot Know howe. Another 
draweth his fhaft lowe at the breaft, as thoughe he 
would fhoote at a roving marke, and, by and by, 
he lifteth his arme up pricke heyght. Another 
maketh a wrynchinge with his backe, as thoughe 
a man pinched him behinde. Another coureth 
downe, and layeth out his buttockes, as thoughe 
he fhould fhoote at crowes. Another fetteth for- 
warde his left legge, and draweth back with heade 
and fhoulders, as thoughe he pulled at a rope, or 


-elfe were afrayed of the mark. Another draweth 


his fhaft well, untill within two fingers of the heade, 
and then he ftayeth a little, to loke at his marke, 
and, that done, pulleth it up to the head, and 
lowfeth ; which waye, although fome excellent 
fhooters do ufe, yet furelye it is a fault, and good 


mennes faultes are not to be folowed, Some drawe 
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to farre, fome to fhort, fome to flowlye, fome te 
quicklye, fome hold over longe, fome let go over 
fone. Some fette theyr fhafte on the grounde, and 
fetcheth him upwarde; another pointeth up to- 
warde the fkye, and fo bringeth him downwardes, . 


Ones I fawe a man which ufed a bracer on his 
cheke, or elfe he had feratched all the fkinne of the 
one fyde of his face with his drawinge-hande, 
Another I faw, which, at every fhote, after the 
loofe, lifted up his righte legge fo far that he was 
ever in jeopardye of faulinge. Some ftampe for- 
warde, and fome leape backward. All thefe faultes 
be eyther in the drawinge, or at the loofe; with 
many other mo, which you may eafelye perceyve, 
and fo go about to avoyde them, 


_ Now afterward, when the fhaft is gone, men 
have many faultes, which evill cuftome hath brought 
them to, and fpeciallye in cryinge after the fhaft, 
and {peaking wordes fcarce honeft for fuch an ho- 
neft paftime. 


Such wordes be very tokens of an ill minde, and 
manifeft fignes of a man that is fubjeét to inmefur- 
able affections, Good mennes eares do abhorre 

| them, 
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them, and an honeft man therefore will avoyde 
them. And befydes thofe which mutt needes have 
theyr tongue thus walkinge, other men ufe other 
faultes, as fome will take theyr bowe and wrythe 
and wrinche it, to puil in his fhaft, when it flyeth 
wyde, as if he drave a cart. Some will geve two 
or three ftrydes forwarde, daunfinge and hoppinge 
after his fhaft, as longe as it flyeth, as though he 
were a madde man. Some, which feare to be to 
farre gone, runne backwarde, as it were to pull 
his fhafte backe. Another runneth forwarde, when 
he feareth to be fhorte, heavinge after his armes, 
as thoughe he woulde helpe his fhafte to flye. 
Another wrythes, or runneth afyde, to pull in his 
fhafte ftraight. One lifteth up his heele, and fo 
holdeth his foote ftill, as longe as his fhafte flyeth. 
Another cafteth his arme backwarde after the loufe. 
And another fwynges his bowe about him, as it 
were a man with a fhafte to make roume in a game 
place. And manye other faultes there be, which 
now come not to my remembraunce. Thus, as 
you have hearde, many archers, with marringe 
theyr face and countenaunce, with other partes of 
theyr bodye, as it were men that fhould daunce 
antiques, be farre from the comely porte in fhoot- 
inge, which he that would be excellent muft loke for. 

Of 
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Of thefe faultes I have very many myfelfej but 
I talke not of my fhootinge, but of the general naa 
ture of fhootinge. Now ymagen an archer that is 
cleane without all thefe faultes, and I am fure every 


man would be ime to fee him fhoote, 


And aldhaiughi fuch a perfite comlynefle cannot 
be exprefled with any precepte of teachinge, as 
Cicero and other learned men do fay, yet’ I will 
{peake (according to my little knowledge) ‘that 
thing in it, which if you folowe, although you fhall 
not be without faulte, yet your faulte fhall neyther 
quickly be perceyved, nor yet greatly rebuked of 
them that ftand by. Standing, nocking, drawing, 
holding, lowfing, done as they fhould be done, 


make fayre {hootinge. 


The firft point is when a man fhould fhoote, to 
take fuch ' footinge and ftandinge, as {hall be 
both comely to the eye, and profitable to his ufe, 


fetting his countenaunce and all the other partes of 
‘his bodye after fuch a behaviour, and port, that 
‘both all his ftrength may be employed to his own 


moft advantage, and his fhote made and handled 


to other mens pleafure and delyte, A man muft 


1° Standinge. 
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not go to haftely to it, for that is rafhneffe, nor 
yet make to much to do about it, for that is curi- 
ofity ; the one foote mutt not ftand to far from the 
other, leaft he ftoupe to much, which is unfemely, 
nor yet to nere together, leaft he ftande to ftreyghte 
uppe, for fo a man fhall neyther ufe his ftrength 
well, nor yet ftande ftedfaftlye; 


-'The mean betwixt both muft be kept, a thinge 
more pleafaunt to behold when it is done, than 
nt to be taught igs it fhould be done, 


To "nocke well is the -ealyelt pointe of all, and 
therein is no cunninge, but only diligente heede 
gevinge, to fet his fhafte neyther to hye nor to 
lowe, but even ftreight overwharte his bowe. Un- 
conftant nockinge maketh a man leefe his lengthe, 
And befydes that, if the fhafte ende be hye, and 
the bowe-hand low, or contrarye, both the bowe 
is in jeopardye of breakinge, and the fhaft, if it be 
little, will ftart: if it be greate, it will hobble. 
Nocke the cocke fether upward alwayes, as I toulde 
you when I deferybed the fether. And be fure al- 
wayes that your ftringe flip not out of the nocke, 
for then all is in jeopardye of breakinge. 


* Nockinge. 
Dd Drawinge 
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SC Drawinge well is the beft part of thootinge. 
Men in oulde time: vafed other maner of drawinge 
than we do. They ufed to: drawe lowe at the 
breaft, to the right pappe, and no further; and 
this to be true is plaine in Homer, where he de- 
ferybeth Pandarus fhootinge. 


Up to the pap his ftringe did he pull, his fhafte to the hard heade. Iliad 4. 


The noble women of Scythia ufed the fame fa- 
fhion of fhootinge lowe at the breft, and, becaufe 
theyr left pappe hindred theyr fhooting at the lowfe, 
they cut it off when they were young, and there- 
fore they be called, in lacking theyr pappe, Ama- 
zones, Nowea daye, contrary wile, we drawe to the 
righte eare, and not to the pappe. Whether the old 
waye in drawinge | lowe to the pappe, or the new way, 
to drawe alofte to the eare, be better, an excellent 


wryter in Gregke, called Procopius, doth. faye his 


minde, fhewinge that the olde fafhion in drawin 

to the Pappe was noughte of no pithe, and there- , 
fore, fayth Procopius, is arti llery difprayfed in 
Homer, which calleth it idaves, i. 2. weake, and 

able to do no good. Drawinge, to the eare he 

prayfeth greatlye, whereby ; men fhoote both ftr onger 

and longer : drawinge therefore to ‘the eare’ is bet- 

ter than to drawe at the breft. \ And one 1¢ thinge 


. Drawinge. | 
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commeth into my remembfaunce nowe, Philologés, 
when I {peak of drawinge, that I never redde of 
other kinde of {hootinge, than drawinge with a 
mans hande eyther to the brefte of care: this thing 
have I fought for in Homer, Herodetus, and Plu- 
tarch, and therefore I marveile how 3 crofbowe 
come firft uppe, of the which, I am fure, a man 
{hall find litle mention made on any good author. 


~ Leo the Emperour would have his fouldiours drawe 


quicklye in warre, for that maketh a fhaft. flye 
apacé. In fhootinge at the prickes, haftye and quicke 
drawinge is neyther fure nor yet comely. ‘There- 
fore to drawe eafely and uniformelye, that is for to 
fay, not wagginge our hand, now upward, now 
downeward, but alwayes after one fafhion, untill 
you come to the rigge or fhouldringe of the heade, © 
is beft both for: profite and feemelinefle. + Hold~ 
inge muft not be longe, for it both putteth a bowe 
in jeopardye, and alfo marreth a mans fhote ; it 
muft be fo litle, that it may be perceyved better in 
a mans-minde, when it is done, than feene with a 
mans eyes when it isin doinge. - § Lowfinge mult be 
much like, So quicke and harde, that it be with 
out all girdes,. fo foft and gentle, that the fhafte flye 
not as it were fent out of a bowe-calé, ‘The 
3 Crofhowes. 4 Holdinge. * Lowfinge. 
Dd2 meane 
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meane betwixt both, which is perfjte lowfinge, is 
not fo harde to be folowed in fhootinge as it is to 
be defcrybed in teachinge. For cleane lowfinge, 
you muft take heede of hitinge any thinge about 
you. And for the fame purpofe, Zeo the Empe- 
rour would have all archers in warre to have theyr 
heades pouled, and theyr beardes fhaven, leaft the 
heere of theyr heads fhould {toppe the fighte of the 
eye, the heere of theyr beards hinder the courfe of 
the ftringe. And thefe preceptes, I am fure Phi- 
lologe, if you folowe, in ftanding, nocking, draw- 
ing, holding, and lowfing, thall bring you at the 
laft ta excellent fayre thootinge, Put. All thefe 
thinges, Toxoephile, although I both now perceyve 
them thoroughlye, and alfo will remember them 
diligentlye: yet to-morrowe, or fome other day 
when you have leyfure, we will go to the prickes, | 
and put them by litle and litle in experience. For 
teachinge not folowed, doeth even as much good 
as bookes never looked upon, But now, feinge 
you have taughte me to thoote fayre, I pray you 
tell me fomewhat, how I fhould thoote neare, leaft 
that proverbe might be fayde juftlye of me fome 
time, He /hootes like a gentleman Sayre and farre off. 
Tox. He that can thoote fayre, lacketh nothing 

but {hooting freight, and keeping of a length, 
‘| | , whereof 
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whereof commeth hittinge of the marke, the ende 
both of thootinge, and alfo of this our communi- 
cation. The handling of the wether and the 
marke, becaufe they belonge to fhootinge ftreight, 
and keping of a length, I will joyne them together, 


fhewinge what thinges belonge to kepinge of a_ 


lengthe, and what to fhootinge ftreight, 

The greateft enemye of fhooting is the ° winde 
and the weather, whereby true kepinge a lengthe 
is chieflye hindered. | If this thinge were not, men, 
by teachinge, might be brought to wonderfull neare 
fhootinge. It is no marveile if the litle poore fhaft, 
beinge fent alone fo hye in the ayre, into a great rage 
of wether, one winde toflinge it that waye, another 
this waye, it is no marveile, I faye, though it leefe 
the length, and miffe that place where the fhooter 
had thought to have found it. Greater matters 
than fhootinge are under the rule and will of the 
weather, as in faylinge on the fea. And likewyle, 
as in faylinge, the chiefe point of a good mafter is 
to know the tokens of chaunge of wether, the 
courfe of the wyndes, that thereby he may the 
better come to the haven: even fo the beft pro- 
pertye of a good fhooter is to knowe the nature of 


6 Wynde and wether. 
the 
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the windes, with him and againft him, and thereby - 


he miaye the nerer fhoote at his marke. Wryfe 
mayfters, when they cannot winne the beft haven, 
they are glad of the next ; good fhooters alfo, that 
cannot when they woulde hit the marke, will la- 
bour to come as nigh as they can, All thinges in 
this worlde be unperfite and unconftant, therefore 
let every man acknowledge his own weakneffe in 


all: matters, greate and fmall, » weightye and merye, 


and glorifye him, in whi onlye perfite perfite- 
nee is. But now, Sir, he that will at all adven- 
tures ufe the feas, knowinge no more what is to 
be done in a tempeft than in a caulme, fhall foone 
become a merchaunt of ele fkinnes ; fo that thooter 
which putteth no difference, but fhooteth in all 
alike, in roughe weather and fayre, fhall alwayés 
put his winningés in his eyes. Litle boates and 


thinne boordes cannot endure the rage of a tempeft, 


Weake bowes, arid light fhaftes cannot ftande in 
a roughe wynde, And likewife, as a blind man, 
which fhould go to a place where he had never 
beene afore, that hath but one ftreight waye to it, 
and of eytlier fyde hooles and pittes to fatile into, 
now fauleth into this hoole, and then into that hoole, 
and never cometh to: his‘ journey ende, but wan« 
dereth alwayes here and there,. further and further 
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of, fo that archer which ignorantly fhooteth, \con- 
fidering neyther fayre nor foule, ftandinge nor 
nockinge, fether nor head, drawinge nor lowfinge, 
nor any compafle, fhall alwayes fhoote fhorte and 
gone, wyde and farre off, and never come neare, ex- 
cepte perchaunce he ftumble fometime on the marke. 
For ignorance is nothing elfe but mere blindnetie, 


A maifter of a fhippe firft learneth to know the 
comminge of a tempett, the nature of it, and how 
to behave himfelfe in. it, eyther with chaunginge 
his courfe, or pulling downe his hye toppes and brode 
fayles, being glad to efchue as much of the wether 
as he can; even fo a good archer will firft, with 
diligent ufe and marking the weather, learne to 
knowe the nature of the winde, and, with wyfe- 
dome, will meafure in his minde, how much it will 
alter his fhote, eyther in length kepinge, or elfe ia 
ftreight fhootinge, and fo, with chaunging his 
ftanding, or taking another fhaft, the which he 
knoweth perfitely to be fitter for his purpofe, eyther 
becaufe it is lower fethered, or elfe becaule it is of a 
better wynge, will fo handle with difcretion. his 
fhote, that he fhall feem rather to have the wether 
under his rule, by good heede gevinge, than the 
wether to rule his fhaft by any fodaine chaunginge. 

Therefore, 


j 
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‘i - Therefore, in fhooting, there is as much dif- 
| ference betwixt an archer that is a good wether man, 


and an other that knoweth and marketh nothinge, 
as is betwixt a blinde man, and he that can fee, 
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Thus, as concerninge the wether, a perfite ar- 
cher muft firft learne to knowe the fure flighte of his 
fhaftes, that he may be bould alwayes to truft 
them, than muft he learne by daily experience all _ 
maner of kindes of wether, the tokens of it, when 
it will come, the nature of it when it is come ; the 
diverfity and altering of it when it chaungeth, the 
decreafe and diminifhinge of it when it ceafeth, 
Thirdlye, thefe thinges knowen, and every fhote 
diligently marked, then muft a man compare al- 
wayes the wether and his footinge together, and, 
with difcretion, meafure them fo, that whatfoever } 
the wether fhall take away from his fhote, the fame 
fhall juft footinge reftore againe to his fhote. This 
thinge’ well kKnowen, and difcretelye handled in 
fhootinge, bringeth more profite and commenda- 
. | tion and prayfe to an archer, than any other thing 
 ) befydes. He that would know perfectly the wind 
H and wether, muft put differences betwixt times, 
! For diverfity of time caufeth diverfity of wether, 

as in the whole yeare, Spryng time, Sommer, 


Faule 
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Faule of the leafe, and Winter: likewife in one 


daye, morninge, noontyde, afternoone, and even- 
tyde, both alter the wether, and chaunge a mans 
bow with the ftrength of a man alfo. And to 
knowe that this is fo, is enough for a fhooter and 
artillerye, and not to fearche the caufe why it fhould 
be fo: which belongeth to a learned man and P/z- 
lofophie. In confideringe the time of the year, a 
wyfe archer will folowe a good fhipman ; in winter: 
and roughe weather, fmall boates and litle pinkes 
forfake the feas: and at one time of the yeare no 
gallies come abrode: fo likewyfe weake archers, 
ufinge fmall and holowe fhaftes, with bowes of litle 
pithe, muft be content to geve place for a time. 
And this I do not fay, eyther to difcourage any 
weake fhooter : for likewife, as there is no fhippe 
better than galleys be, in a foft and caulme fea, fo 


no man fhooteth comlier, or nerer his marke, than — 


fome weake archers do, in a fayre and cleare daye. 
_ Thus every Archer muft know, not onlye what 
bowe and {hafte is fitteft for him to fhoote withall, 
but alfo what time and feafon is beft for him to 
fhoote in. And furely, in all other matters to, 
among all degrees of men, there is no man which 


doth any thee eyther more difcretelye for his — 
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commendation, or yet more profitable for his ad- 


vauntage, than he which will knowe perfitely for 
what matter, and for what tyme he is moft apt and 
fitte. If men would go about matters which they 
fhould do, and be fitte for, not fuche thinges which 
wilfully they defyre, and yet be unfitte for, verelye 
greater matters in the common wealth than fhoot- 
inge fhould be in better cafe than they be. This 
ignorancye in men which knowe not for what time, 
and to what thing they be fitte, caufeth fome wyfhe 
to be riche, for whom it were better a greate deale 
to be poore; other to be medlinge in everye mans 
matter, for whom it were more honeftye to be 
quiete and ftill. Some to defyre to bein the court, 
which be borne and be fitter rather for the carte. 


Some to be maifters and rule other, which never 


yet began to rule themfelves ; fome alwayes to jangle 


and taulke, which rather fhoulde heare and kepe 


filence, Some to teache, which rather fhould 
learne. Some to be prieftes, which were fitter to 
be clearkes. And this perverfe judgemente of the 


~worlde, when men meafure themfelves amifle, 


bringeth much diforder and great unfemelineffe to 
the hole body of the common wealthe, as if a man 
fhoulde weare his hoofe upon his heade, or a wo- 
man go with a {worde and a buckler, everye man 

woulde 
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woulde take it as.a greate uncumlineffe, although it 
be but a tryfle in refpecte of the other, 


This perverfe judgement of men hindereth no- 
thing fo muche as learninge, becaufe commonly 
thofe that be unfitteft for learninge, be chieflye fet 
to learninge. As if aman nowe a dayes have two 
fonnes, the one impotent, weke, ficklye, lifpinge, 
ftutteringe, and ftameringe, or havinge anye mif- 
fhape in his bodye ; what doth the father of fuche 
one commonlye faye? This boye is fitte for no-- 
thinge elfe, but to fet to learninge and make a prieft 
of, as who would fay, the outcaftes of the worlde, 
having neyther countenance, tongue nor witte, (for 
of a perverfe bodye commeth commonly a perverle 
minde) be good enoughe to make thofe men of, 
which fhall be appointed to preache Gods holy 
worde, and minifter his bleffed facramentes, be- 
fydes other moft weightye matters in the common 
wealthe, put oft times, and worthely, to learned 
mennes dyfcretion and charge; when rather fuch — 
an office, fo highe in dignitye, fo godly in admi- 
niftration, fhould be committed to no man, which 
fhould not have a countenaunce full of comli- 
neffe, to allure good men, a bodye full of manly 

i '€).2 -authoritye 
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authoritye to * feare ill men, a witte apt for all 
learninge, with tongue and voyce able to perfwade 
all men, And althoughe fewe fuch men as thefe 
can be founde in a common wealthe, yet furelye 
a godlye difpofed man will both in his minde 
thincke fit, and with all his ftudye labour to gette 
fuch men as I fpeake of, or rather better, if better 
can be gotten, for fuch an hye adminiftration, 
which is mot properly appointed to ager own 
matters and bufinefles, 


This perverfe judgemente of fathers, as concern- 
inge the fitnefle and unfitnefle of theyr children, 
caufeth the common wealth have manye unfit 
mynifters ; and feinge that mynifters be, as a manne 
woulde fay, inftrumentes wherewith the common 
wealth doth worke all her matters withall, I mar- 
veile how it chaunceth that a poore fhoomaker 


_ hath fo much witte, that he will prepare no inftru- 


mente for his {cience, neyther knyfe nor aule, nor 


nothinge elfe which is not verye fit for him. The 


common wealthe can be contente to take at a fonde 
fathers hande the rifraffe of the worlde, to make 
thofe inftrumentes of, wherewithall fhe fhoulde 
woorke the hieft matters under heaven. And 


* To feare is to terrify. 
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furelye an aule of leade is not fo unprofitable in a 
fhoo-makers {hoppe, as an unfit minifter, made of 
groole metell, is unfeemelye in the common wealthe, 
_ Fathers in olde time, among the noble Perfians, 
might not do with theyr children as they thought 
good, but as the judgement of the common wealthe 
alwayes thoughte beft. This faulte of fathers 
_bringeth manye a blot with it, to the great defor- 
mitye of the common wealthe: and here furely I 
can prayfe gentlewomen, which have alwaves at 
hand theyr glafles, to fee if any thinge be amifie, 
and fo will amende it, yet the common wealthe, 
havinge the glaffle of knowledge in every mans 
hande, doth fee fuche uncumlineffe in it, and yet 
wincketh at it. This fault, and many fuch like, 
might be foone wyped away, if fathers would be- 
ftowe theyr children on that thinge alwayes, where- 
unto nature hath ordayned them moft apt and fitte. 
For if youth be grafted ftreighte, and not awrye, 
the hole common wealthe will floryfhe thereafter. 
When thisis done, thenne mufte every man beginne 
to be more readye to amende himfelfe, than to 
checke another, meafuringe theyr matters with that 
wyfe proverbe of Apallo, Knowe thyfelfe: that is to 
faye, learne to knowe what thou art able, fitte, and 
apte unto, and folowe that, This thinge fhould 
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be both cumlye to the common wealthe, and mofte 
profitable for everye one, as doth appeare verye 
weil in all wyfe mennes deedes, and fpeciallye (to 
turne to our communication againe) in fhootinge, 
where wyfe archers have alwayes theyr inftru- 
mentes fitte for theyr ftrength, and wayte ever- 
more fuch time and wether as is moft agreeable to 
theyr gere. Therefore, if the wether be to fore, and 
unfitte for your fhootinge, leave off for that daye, 
and waytea better feafon. For he isa foole that will 
not go whom neceflitye dryveth. Put. This 
communication of yours pleafed me fo well, Toxo- 
phile, that furelye 1 was not haftye to call you to 
deferybe forth the wether, but with all my hart — 
would have fuffered you yet to have ftande longer 
in this matter. For thefe thinges touched of you 
by chaunce, and by the waye, be farre above the 
matter itfelfe, by whofe occafion the other were 
brought in, Tox. Weightye matters they be 
indeede, and fitte both in another place to be fpoken, 
and of an other man than I am to be handled. 
And, becaufe meane men muft meddle with meane 
matters, I will go forwarde in deferybinge the we- 
ther as concerninge fhootinge : and, as I toulde you 
before, in the hole yere, Springe-time, Sommer, 
Faule of the leafe, and Winter: and in one daye, 
: ‘Morninge, © 
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Morninge, Noonetime, Afternoone, and Even- 


tyde, altereth the courfe of the wether, the pyth 
of the bowe, the ftrength of the man. And in 
everye one of thefe tymes, the wether altereth, as 
fometime windy, fometime caulme, fometime clou- 
dye, fometime cleare, fometime hot, fometime 
coulde, the wynde fometime moiftye and thicke, 
fometime drye and fmoothe. A litle wynd ina 
moiftye day ftoppeth a fhafte more than a good 
whyfkynge wynde in a cleare daye. Yea, and I 
have feene when there hath bene no wynde at all, 
the ayre fo miftye and thicke, that both the markes 
have bene wonderfull great. And ones, when the 
plague was in Cambrige, the * downe wynd twelve 
fcore marke for the {pace of three weekes was thir- 
teen fcore and a half, and into the wynd, being 
not very great, a great deale above fourteen fcore, 


The wynde is fometime plaine up and downe, 
which is commonlye moft certaine, and requireth 
leaft knowledge, wherein a meane fhooter, with 
meane geare, if he can fhoote home, may make 
beft fhift. A fyde wynd tryeth an archer and good 
gerevery much, Sometime it bloweth aloft, fome- 


time hard by the ground ; fometime it bloweth by 


* The downe wind, 7 This paflage we do not fully underftand. 
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blaftes, and fometime it continueth all in one; 
fometime full fyde wynd, fometime quarter with 


him, und more; and likewife againft him, as a 
man with cafting up light graffe, or elfe, if he take 
good heede, fhall tenfiblye learne by experience. 
To fee the wynd, with a mans eyes, it is unpoffible, 
the nature of it is fo fine, and fubtile, yet this ex- 
perience of the wynd had I ones myfelfe, and that 
was in the great fnowe that fell four yeares agoo. 
I rode in the hye way betwixt Topeliffe upon Swale 
and Borowbridge, the way being fomewhat troden 
afore, by waye fayringe men ; the fieldes on both 
fides were playne, and laye almoft yeard deep with 
fnowe, the night before had bene a litle frofte, fo 
that the fnowe was harde, and crufted above; that 
morninge the funne fhone bright and cleare, the 
wynd was whiftling aloft, and fharpe, according to 
the time of the yeare; the fnow in the hye waye 


laye lowfe and troden with horfe feete ; fo as the ~ 


wynd blewe, it toke the lowfe fnowe with it, and 
made it fo flide upon the fnowe in the fielde, which 
was harde and crufted by reafon of the froft over 
nighte, that thereby I might fee very well the hole 
nature of the wynde as it blewe that daye. And I 
had a greate delyte and pleafure to marke it, which 
maketh me now farre better to remember it, Some- 

time 
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time the wynde would be not paft two yardes brode, 
and fo it would cary the fnow as farre as I could 
fee. Another time the fnowe would blowe over 
" half the fielde at ones. Sometime the fnow would 
tomble foftlye, by and by it would flye wonderful 
faft, And this I perceyved alfo, that the wynde 
goeth by ftreames, and not hole together. For I 
fhould fee one ftreame within a fcore on me, then 
the {pace of two fcore, no fnow would ftyre, but, 
~ after fo much quantitye of grounde, an other {treame 
of fnowe, at the fame very tyme, fhould be ca- 
ryed likewyfe, but not equallye, for the one would 
ftande ftyll, when the other flew apace, and fo con- 
tinue fometime {wiftlyer, fometime flowlyer, fome- 
time broder, fometime narrower, as far as I could 
fee. Nor it flewe not fireighte, but fometime it 
crooked this waye, fometime that waye, and fome- 
time it ran round about in acompafle. And fome- 
time the fnowe would be lyft cleane from the grounde 
up to the ayre, and by and by it would be all clapt 
to the ground, as though there had bene no wynd 
at all, ftreight way it would ryfe and flye againe. 
And that which was the moft marveile of all, at 
one time two driftes of fnow flewe, the one out 
of the Weft into the Eaft, the other oute of the 
North into the Eaft, And I fawe two wyndes, by 
ong - vealon 
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reafon of the fnow, the one croffe over the other, 
as it had been two hye wayes. And, againe, I 
fhould heare the winde blow in the ayre, when no- 
thing was ftyrred at the ground. And whenall was 
ftill where I rode, not verye farre from me the fnow 
—fhould be lifted wonderfullye. This experience — 
made more marveile at the nature of the wynde, 
than it made me cunninge in the knowledge of the 
wynde; but yet thereby I learned perfitely that it 
is no marveile at all though men in wynde leafe 
theyr length in fhootinge, feeinge fo many wayes 
the i aint is fo variable in iol 


But feeinge that a maifter of a fhyppe, be he 
never fo cunninge, by the uncertainty of the wynde, 
leefeth manye tymes both lyfe and goodes, furelye 
it is no wonder, though a right good archer, by 
the felfe fame’ wynde, fo variable in his own nature, 
fo infenfible to our nature, leefe many a fhote 
and game, | 


The more uncertaine and deceyvable the wynde 
is; the more heede mult a wyfe archer geve to know 
the gyles of it. He that doth miftruft is feldome 
begyled. For although thereby he fhall not attayne 
to that which is beft, yet by thefe meanes he fhall 
| at 
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at laft avoyde that which is worft, Befyde all thefe 


kindes of wyndes, you muft take heede if you fee 


anye cloude appeare, and gather by litle and litle 
againft you, or elfe, if a fhower of rayne be lyke 
to come upon you, for then both the dryvinge of 
the wether and the thickinge of the ayre increafeth 
the marke, when, after the fhower, all thinges are 
contrarye cleare and caulme, and the marke, for 
the moft part, new to begin againe. You mutt 
take heede alfo, if ever you fhoote where one of 
the markes, or bothe, ftandes a little fhort of a hye 
wall, for there you may be eafilye begyled. If you 
take grafle and cafte it up, to fee howe the wynde 
{ftandes, many times you fhall fuppofe to fhoote 
downe the wynde, wher you fhoote cleane againft 
the wynde. And a good reafon why. For the 
wynde which commeth indeed againft you, re- 
doundeth backe agayne at the waule, and whyrleth 
backe to the pricke, and a litle farther, and then 
turneth agayne, even as a vehement water doth 
againft a rocke, or an hye braye; which example 
of water, as it is more fenfible to a mans eyes, fo 
it is never a whitte the truer than this of the wynde, 
So that the graffe cafte uppe fhall flee that waye 
which indeede is the longer marke, and deceyve 
quicklye a fhooter that, is not ware of it. 

| Ff2 This 
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' This experience had I ones myfelfe at Norwytebe 
in the chappell field within the waules. And this 
way I ufed in thootinge at thofe markes.. When I 
was in the mydde way betwixt the markes, which 
was an open place, there I toke a fethere, or a lyttle 
lighte graffe, and fo, as well as I coulde, learned 
howe the wynde ftoode; that done I went to the 
prickeas faftas I could, and, according as I had found 
the wynde when [ was in the midde waye, fo I was 
fayne then to be content to make the beft of my 
fhote that I could. Even fuch an other experience 
had I, in a maner, at Yorke, at the prickes lyinge 
betwixt the caftle and Qu/e fyde. And although 
you {myle, Philofoge, to heare me tell myne own 
fondnefle ; yet, feeinge you will nedes have me 
teache you fomewhat in fhootinge, [ muft nedes 
fometime tell you of mine owne experience. And 
the better I may do fo, becaufe 7 Hippocrates, in 
teaching phyficke, ufeth very muche the fame waye. 
Take heede alfo when you fhoote neare the iea 
coaft, although you be two or three myles from 
the fea, for there diligent marking fhall efpye in the 
moft cleare daye wonderfull chaunginge. The 
fame is to be confidered lykwyfe by a ryver fyde, 
{pecially if it be ebbe and flowe, where he that taketh 


7 Hippoc. de herb. un. 


diligente — 
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diligente heede of the tyde and wether, fhall lightlye 
take awaye all that he fhootethfor. And thus, of 


_ the nature of wyndes and wether, accordinge to 


my markinge, you have hearde, Philologe: and 
hereafter you fhall marke farre mo yourfelfe, if you 
take heede. And the wether thus marked, as I 
tolde you afore, you muft take heede of your ftand« 
inge, that thereby you may winne as much as you 
fhall lofe by the wether. Pr. I fee well it is no 
marveile though a man mifle many times in fhoot- 
inge, feeinge the wether is fo unconftant in blow. 
inge, but yet there is one thinge which many ars 
chers ufe, that fhall caufe a man have leffe nede 
to marke: the wether, and that is ame gevinge, 
Tox. Of gevinge ame, I cannot tell well what I 
fhould faye. For in a ftraunge place it taketh awaye 
all occafion of foule game, which is the onlye prayfe 
of it, yet, by my judgement, it hindereth the know- 


ledge of fhootinge, and maketh men more negli- 


gent: the which is a difprayfe. Though ame be 
geven, yet take hede, for at another mans fhoote 
you cannot well take ame, nor at your own ney- 
ther, becaufe the wether will alter, even in a mi- 
nute, and at that one marke, and not at the other, 
and trouble your fhafte in the ayre, when you fhall 
perceive no wynde at the grounde, as I myfelfe have 

. feen 
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feen fhaftes tumble alofte in a verye fayre daye. 
There may be a fault alfo in drawinge or lowfing, 
and manye thinges mo, which altogether are re- 
quired to keepe a jult length. But, to go fore- 
warde, the next point after the markinge of your 
wether, is the taking of your ftanding. And, in 
a fyde wynde, you mutt ftande fomewhat crofle into 
the wynde, for fo fhall you fhoote the furer, When 
you have taken good footing, then muft you loke 
at your fhaft, that no earth, nor weete, be left upon 
it, for fo fhould it leefe the length. You muft loke 
at the head alfo, leaft it have had any ftrype at the 
laft thote. A ftrype upon a ftone, many times will 


both marre the head, croke the fhaft, and hurt th, 


fether, whereof the leaft of them all will caufe 
a man leefe his * ftrengthe. For fuch thinges 
which chaunce every {hoote, manye archers ufe to 
have fome place made in theyr coate, fit for a litle 
fyle, a ftone, a hunfyfh fkin, and a clothe to drefle 
the fhaft fit againe at all needes. This muft aman 
loke to ever when he taketh uppe his fhafte. And 
the heade may be made to fmoothe, which will 
caufe it flye to farre: when your fhafte is fitte, then 
muft you take your bowe even in the middes, or 
els you fhall both leefe your length, and put your 


® Perhaps it fhould be length, 
bowe 
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bowe in jeopardye of breakinge. Nocking jutt is 
next, which is much of the fame nature. Then 
drawe equallye, lowfe equallye, with houldinge 
your hande ever of one height to kepe true com- 
pafie. To loke at your fhafte heade at the lowfe 
is the greateft helpe to kepe a lengthe that can be, 
which thing yet hindereth excellente fhootinge, be- 
caufe a man cannot fhoote ftreight perfectlye ex- 
cepte he loke at his marke; if I thould thoote at a 
line, and not at the marke, I would alwayes loke 
at my fhafte ende: but of this thinge fome what 
afterwarde. Nowe, if you marke the wether di. 
ligentlye, kepe your ftandinge juftlye, hould and 
nocke truely, drawe and lowfe equaliye, and kepe 
your compaffe certainlye, you fhall never miffe of 
yourlengthe. | Pui. Then there is nothinge be- 
hinde to make me hit the marke, but only fhoot- 
inge ftreight. Tox. No trulye. And firft I 
will tell you what fhiftes archers have founde to 
fhoote ftreight, then what is the beft way to fhoote 
ftreight. As the wether belongeth fpeciallye to 
kepe a lengthe (yet a fyde winde belongeth alfo to 


fhoote ftreight) even fo the nature of the pricke is ; 


to thoote ftreighte. The lengthe or fhortnefle of 
the marke is alwayes under the rule of the wether, 
ay fomewhat there is in the marke, worthie to be 


marked 
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marked of an archer, If the prickes ftande on a 
fireighte plaine grounde, they be the befte to thoote 
at. If the marke ftande on a hill-fyde, or the 
grounde be unequall with pittes and turninge wayes 
betwixt the markes, a mans eye fhall thincke that 
to be ftreighte which is crooked: the experience of 
this thinge is feen in paintinge, the caufe of it is 
known by learninge; and it is enough for an ar- 
cher to marke it, and take heede of it. The chiefe 
caufe whye men cannot fhoot ftreight, is becaufe 
they loke at theyr fhafte; and this faulte commeth, 
becaufe 2 man is not taughte to thoote when he is 
younge. If he learne to (hoote by himéfelfe, he is 
afraide to pull the fhaft through the bowe, and 
therefore loketh alwayes at his fhaft ; ill ufe con- 
firmeth this fault as it doth many mo. And men 
continue the longer in this fault, becaufe it is fo 
good to kepe a lengthe withall: and yet to fhoote - 
fireighte, they have invented fome wayes to elpye 
a tree or a hill beyond the marke, or els to have fome 
notable thing betwixt the markes; and ones I fawa 
good archer which did caft off his gere, and layed 
his quiver with it, even in the mid waye betwixte 
the prickes, Some thought he did it for favegard 
of his gere : I fuppofe he did it to thoote ftreighte 
withall, Other men ule to efpye fome marke almoft 

a bowe 
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a bowe wyde of the pricke, and they go about to 
kepe himfelfe on the hand) that the pricke is on; 


_ which thinge how much good it doth, -a man will | 


not believe, that doth not prove it. Other, arid 
thofe very good archers, in ‘drawinge, loke at the 
marke untill they come almoft to the heade, then 
they loke at theyr thafte, but, at the verye lowfe, 
with a fecond fight, they finde theyr marke againe, 
This waye, and all other afore of me reherfed, are 
but fhiftes, and not to be folowed in fhootinge 
ftreight. For having a mans eye alwaye on his 
marke, is the onlye waye to thoote fireighte, yea 
and, I fuppofe, fo redye and eafye a waye, if it be 
learned in youth, and confirmed with ufe, that a 
man fhall never miffe therein. Men doubt yet in 
loking at the mark what way is beft, whether be- 
twixt the bowe and the ftringe, above or beneath 
his hande, and many wayes mo: yet it maketh no 
greate matter which waye a man loke at his marke, 
if it be joyned with comelye fhootinge. The di- 


_verfity of mens ftanding and drawing caufeth divers 


men loke at their marke divers wayes ; yet they all 
leade a mans hande to fhoote ftreight, if nothing 
els ftoppe. _ So. that cumlyneffe is the onlye judge 


of beft lokinge at the marke. Some men wonder 
whye, in caftinge a mans eye at the marke, the 


Gg hande 
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hande fhould go ftreighte: furelye if he confidered 
the nature of a mans eye, he would not wonder at 
it: for this I am certaine of, that no fervaunt to 
his maifter, no childe to his father, is fo obedient, 
as evetye joynte and pedte of the bodye is to do 
whatfoever the eye biddes. ‘The eye is the guide, 
the ruler and the fuccourer of all the other partes, 
The hande, the footé, ahd other members, dare 
do nothinge withoute the eye, as doth appear on 
the night aiid darcke corners. ‘The eye is the very 
tongue wherewith witte and reafon doth f{peake to 
éverye parte of the bodye, and the witte doth not 
fo foon fignifye a thinge by the eye, as every part 
is redye to folowe, or rather prevent the biddinge 
of the eye. This is plainé in manye thinges, but 
moft evident in fence and feighting, as I have heard 
‘men faye. There everye parte ftandinge in feare 
to have a blowe, runnes to the eye for helpe, as 
_younge children do to the mother ; the foote, the 
handeé, and all wayteth upon the eye. If the eye 
bid the hand eyther bear of or {mite, or the foote 
eyther go forward, or backward, it doth fo; and 
that which is moft wonder of all, the one man 
lokinge ftedfaftly at the other mans eye, and not at 
his hand, will, even as it were, rede in his eye 
Where he purpofeth to fmyte next, for the eye 
is 
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is nothing els but a certaine window fein wit to 
fhoote out her heade at. 


This wonderfull worke of God in makinge all 
_ the members fo obedient 'to the eye, is a pleafant 
thinge to remember and loke upon; therefore an 
archer may be fure, in learninge to: loke at his:marke 
when he is. younge, alwayes to. fhoote ftreight. 
The thinges that hinder a man which loketh at his 
marke, to fhoote ftreight, be thefe: a fyde winde, 
a bowe eyther to ftronge, or els to weake, an ill 
arme, when a fether runneth on. the bowe to much, 
a bigge brefted thafte, for him that fhooteth under 
hande, becaufe it will hobble; a litle brefted fhafte 
for him that fhooteth above the hande, becaufe t 
will ftarte ; a payre of windinge prickes, and many 
other tities mo, which you fhall marke yourfelfe, 
and as ye know them, fo learne to amende them. 
If a man would leave to loke at his fhaft, and learne 
to loke at his marke, he maye ufe this waye, which 
a good fhooter told me ones that he did. Let him 
take his bowe on the night, and fhoot at two lightes, 
and there he fhall be compelled to looke alwayes at 
his marke, and never at his fhafte: this thingé, 
ones or twife ufed, will caufe him forfake loking at — 
his fhafte. Yet let him take heede i gaat his 
thafte in the bowe, . | 
. , G¢-2 Thus, 
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©) Thus Philologes to: fhoote ftreight is the leaft 
maifterye of all, if a man order himfelfé thereafter 
in his youthe, And as for kepinge a length, I am 
fure, the rules whieh I gave you will never deceyve — 
you; fo; that there hall lacke nothing, eyther of 

hittinge the marke alwayes, or els verye neare fhoot- 
ingey:except'the faulte be onlye in youre owne felfe, 
which may come’ two Wwayes, eyther’ in having a 
fainte’ harte, ‘or courage, or els i in fuffetinge your- - 
felfe overmuth’ to be ledde with affection : : if'a mans 
‘minde fayle him, the bodye, which is ‘ruled by the 
minde, “can never r do his grit if lacke of courage 


oh 


ar sifedfans: and sb anger, ‘Nasteah both 
‘minde and. body, .The-minde is blinde thereby, 
‘and, if the minde be. blinde, it cannot rule the 
body ear righte., The bodye; both bloude and bone, 
as they fayes: is brought, out, of, his. right, courfe by 
angers i, _whereby a man lacketh., his righte ftrength, 
‘and therefore cannet fhoote. well. If thefe thinges | 
be avoyded (whereof. I will. fpeake. no more, both 
sbecauke they ‘belonge.,not properlye. to, fhootinge, 
and. alfo- “you can. teache me better-in them than I 
ipl and all the a ae which J have given you 
(Bh! eg) diligentlye 
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diligentlye marked, no doubte ye fhall thoote as 
well as ever man did yet, by the grace of God. 


. ‘This communication handled of me, Philologes 
as I know well not perfitelye, yet, as I fuppofe 
_trulye, you muft take in good worthe, wherein, if 
divers thinges do not altogether pleafe you, thancke 
your felfe, which woulde have me ‘rather faulte in 
mere follye, to take that thinge in hande, which I 
was not able for to perfourme ; than by any honeft 
fhamefaftneffe with-faye your requeft and minde, 
which [ knowe well I have not fatisfyed. But yet 


I will thincke this labour of myne the better be~ 


ftowed, if to-morrowe, or fome other daye when 


you have leyfure, you will fpende as much time — 


with me here in this fame place, in entreating the 
queftion De origine anima, and the joyninge of it 


with the bodye, that I mayeé knowe howe farre 


Plato, Ariftotle, and the Stoycians have waded in it. 


Pur. Howe you have handled this matter, Zoxa- 
phile, 1 maye not well tell you myfelfe now, but, 
for your gentlenefle and good will towardes learn- 
inge and (hootinge, I will be content to fhewe you 
anye pleafure whenfoever you will; and nowe the 
funne is downe, therefore, if it pleafe you, we will go 

home 
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home and drincke in my ‘chamber, and there I will 
tell you plainlye what I thincke of this.communi- 


cation, and alfo what daye we will appointe, at 


your requeft, for the other matter to meete here 


againe, 


THE END OF THE SCHOLE OF SHOOTINGE. 
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